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LESSON FROM THE 
CONGO: 


By 
G. MOSMANS 


reports and by now is the stake in a close game played by 

East and West. As this is being written, the Communists 
are concentrating their activities in Africa rather than in Asia, 
where opposition is beginning to make itself felt. Africa is boiling 
over; the movement for automony has grown and gained 
strength with disquieting speed. Africa wants its own identity 
and refuses to be simply an extension of the West or of the Com- 
munist empire. But because she has been under the powerful 
control of various Western European countries until now she is 
tempted to accept the offers of the East to help her to shake off 
the yoke of colonialism more rapidly. The continent is making 
every effort to protect herself against any sort of intimate Marxist 
connection, but everyone knows from the many examplesof recent 
years that this can be a very dangerous game to play. As things 
stand, it is no exaggeration to say that Africa’s future is crucially 
important for the whole world. 

The Belgian Congo holds a predominant position in modern 
Africa, both geographically and economically. For the Christian, 
too, the Congo is of great importance, since Central Africa is one 
of the Church’s most successful missionary efforts. More than half 
the population is Christian, and from this fact has arisen the 
justified hope that Christianity will one day expand to include all 
of Africa. More than this, there is the hope that an eventually 
Christian Negro Africa will be strongly effective in the develop- 
ment of a world civilisation built on Christ and His message. 


t This article was prepared six weeks before the Congo’s independence. To 
us it is of great value as indicating the factors ultimately responsible for the 
ensuing upheaval. Fr. Guy Mosmans, W.F., a Belgian, went to the Congo in 
1937. In 1953 he was appointed Provincial of the Belgian Province of the White 
Fathers. Editor. 


Me AND MORE, Africa has become a topic of daily news 
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Until very recently, this vast area in the heart of Africa was a 


sort of “oasis” of great calm and quiet. Progress was extraordinary 
on every level, economic, medical, social and cultural. Many 
observers were inclined to believe that the Belgians had 
actually discovered the secret of successful colonisation in a 
system which kept the Africans content and helped the Whites 
living there to become prosperous. 

This happy atmosphere lasted until about the middle of 1956, 
when certain political stirrings were first felt which have since 
been growing more and more quickly. But none of these events 
disturbed the good conscience of Belgium; it needed the shock of 
the Leopoldville riots on 4 January 1959, to arouse and awaken 
the Whites, and the Negroes as well. From that day forward, 
developments have gone on at breakneck speed. In 1956, when 
Professor Van Bilsen published his “Thirty-Year Plan” for an 
independent Congo, many people considered him an extremist 
and dangerously idealistic. On 13 January 1959, however, the 
Belgian Government declared that it was willing to grant indepen- 
dence to the Congo, without any further evasion. In October of 
the same year, the Minister foresaw a delay of three or four years 
at the most. Finally, at the Round Table Conference in January 
1960, it was conclusively and solemnly guaranteed that the date of 
independence should be 30 June 1960. 

This decision had far-reaching effects and met with contradic- 
tory reactions. Under-developed countries praised the wisdom, 
daring and generosity of Belgium. In the West, however, some 
were bitterly critical and even went so far as to accuse Belgium of 
cowardice, insinuating or openly declaring that the Belgian 
Government had been so afraid of trouble that they ruthlessly 
decided to get rid of their responsibilities. 

These judgments are, of course, summary; the reality is far 
more complex. It is our purpose to give an account of the situation 
as objectively as pte What we are doing, therefore, is not 


simply presenting the case in favour of Belgium, but giving a 
simple and loyal description of the various phases of Belgium’s 
achievements in the Congo. 

It was after Stanley’s discoveries that Leopold II began Bel- 
gium’s activities in the centre of Africa and soon found himself 
face to face with a huge country, laid waste by epidemics and 
decimating famine. Sleeping sickness, to give only one example, 
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had killed off the total populations of some areas. Moreover, the 
Congo was —— by tribes constantly at war with one another. 

To cap all this suffering, bands of slave-traders made systematic 
raids on large areas of the country. It was, therefore, imperative 
to establish the minimal conditions for life by actively combating 
these scourges. It is difficult for us to look back from where we 
now stand and appreciate the immensity of the task, and it is easy 
for us to be critical after the event. A fair evaluation cannot be 
made without considering Leopold II, and it is too easy to be 
indiscriminately critical in assessing what he did. The fact is, of 
course, that Leopold’s basic desire was for the greater welfare of 
the Congolese. “I should like to show the world,” he once said in 
confidence, “that we are a nation capable of sharing our progress 
with others.” His principal anxiety, from the very beginning, 
was that all the efforts of all co-operating groups, whether State- 
controlled, independent, societies or missionary groups, should 
combine effectively in accomplishing a common task. So far as he 
was concerned, the development of the economic and material 
resources of this vast empire should go hand in hand with a 
campaign of medical, social and moral aid, all carried out on a 
Christian basis. There was real genius in this plan. For to restrict 
colonial development to the material plane alone, means destroy- 
ing the very framework and foundations of the social structure 
without offering a more human and perfect alternative. 

Leopold’s plan of collaboration was accepted in every quarter 
and universally respected in action. In practice, up to 1954 (during 
the time when M. Buisseret was Minister), all Europeans wor 
in the Congo, whether they had some religious belief or not, 
agreed that a firm basis of Christian civilisation was necessary for 
the successful development of the country. So far as non-believers, 
including atheists and freemasons, were concerned, they felt that 
it was an essential stage in the social development of the Congo- 
lese. Thus, it worked out that, for some seventy years, there was 
a real, habitually good and often close co-operation in the Congo 
between the Government and various societies and missionary 
groups. 

In the beginning, it was due to the nature of circumstances 
that the missionary groups were responsible for the greater part 
of medical and social aid, and they were entirely responsible 
for education. As civil organisation and social structures developed 
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the State took over medical assistance and a share of social activity, 
thus allowing the missions to devote themselves more exclusively 
to what is their proper function: a human and Christian formation. 

Such a policy was not without its drawbacks. Among others 
we can note the almost unavoidable confusion which saw the 
Catholic Church as an agency of the Colonial Government. It 
would have been better if a sharper distinction had been drawn 
earlier to prevent the Church’s being regarded as an organ of the 
dominating power. Nonetheless, the system should not be con- 
demned because of the inconveniences. Objectively it must be 
admitted that in the circumstances this idea was not only feasible 
but also particularly effective. One need only compare the results 
in education, social welfare, medical services, etc., in the Congo 
with what was achieved in other African colonies. Whatever 
may have been the mistakes, deficiencies and oversights of 
Belgium in the Congo, these results represent achievements 
which should be taken into consideration. 

One of the constants of Belgium’s policy in the Congo has 
been the co-operation—one might say concentration—of all the 
“European” energies at work in the colony. In order to appreciate 
the kind of development which was affected, we must emphasise 
one other serious preoccupation which has been a determinant 
factor. From the outset, everything has been done to help the 
entire population, as a body, to develop simultaneously and to 
avoid the creation of an élite, which would of necessity be small, 
and, because of its more rapid advancement, which would have 
lost contact with the mass of the people, as has happened in other 
African colonies. Consequently, systematic efforts were made 
throughout the entire colony, including the remote bush regions, 
to organise elementary education and to provide regular medical 
services for all at progressively higher levels. 

Thus it was that, around the time of World War II, the Congo’s 
educational system comprised a widespread elementary branch 
and a very limited intermediary branch, except for the seminaries 
which had been established by missionary groups, without State 
aid, to ensure the training of the clergy and native religious 
congregations. 

In short, plans were made forasystematic and generalised educa- 
tional development. Once the eis level had developed, 


the plan looked forward to a secondary branch which would 
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provide either general or technical training. The educational 
system was devised to lead, in the more or less distant future, 
to a university training. This was, of course, an admirably ambi- 
tious design, though rather utopian. Its successful development 
required several decades of peace and economic prosperity. The 
tragedy has been that time has been lacking and the Congo has 
been swept along at an ever-increasing speed by the world move- 
ment which has been called “the coming of age of the coloured 
races. 

This plan was not completely logical, however, because, to 
carry out the idea of a progressively growing mass educational 
system, those in authority should have made certain of the 
co-operation of capable Africans. These people should have been 
trained and educated for the job. However that may be, since 
1945, the Congo’s increasing development has been marked by a 
widening breach between the attitudes of the Whites and of the 
Negroes. As they became more acutely aware of their position 
as “the colonised,” the Congolese became eager for free and 
independent status. Their principal demand was for a speeding-up 
of the training which would make them capable of taking on 
the really responsible posts in their own country. The Whites, on 
the other hand, were convinced that their view was the right one 
and that their political scheme was all in the best interests of the 
Congo. In consequence, they resisted the demands of the Congo- 
lese, and put them down to the activities of a few die-hards who 
were principally concerned with furthering their own interests. 

In 1947, religious authorities had some difficulty in obtaining 
Government approval of a plan to set up a system of secondary 
education in preparation for a university. In the same way, the 
Lovanium Catholic University could not be begun in 1952 until 
some stubborn areas of resistance had been convinced. It should 
be remarked, however, that since that time the University has 
received important financial aid from the State. 

We cannot fully grasp this hesitation to establish secondary and 
university education unless we recall a third principle of Belgium’s 
colonial policy. Because of a conviction that economic status 
counts for so much in the modern world, those responsible for the 
Congo’s affairs completely overlooked the need for political 
stability. It had been decided that the development and consolida- 
tion of the Congo’s economy was absolutely indispensable before 
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any thought could be given to its becoming independent. From 
a strictly Dogical viewpoint, of course, this attitude has some truth 
in it. No country can consider itself actually independent until 
and unless it can guarantee its economic independence. But logic 
is not enough when we are dealing with the powerful and 
dynamic psychological factor which is the drive a people have to 
get rid of colonial status. And, surely, this status is essentially one 
of dependence. The mistake the Belgians made was to under- 
— and even overlook, the fact that colonialism is a dead 
etter: 


regardless of what its benefits may have been and of the good it 
may have done, the era of colonialism is over, and the Africans 
cannot be blamed for remembering only its inconveniences, 
injustices and abuses. The fact is that there is not a single African 
country which consents to remaining a colony and which does not 


clamour for the right of self-rule. 


Adding to this that the Congo was a financial asset to Belgium, 
it is easier for us to understand how those in positions of respon- 
sibility could be oblivious of this desire for independence which 
was sweeping over Africa like a tidal wave. Because they were so 
attached to their notion that economic advancement and general 
development were more important than anything else, the 
Belgians felt that the problem of political development was 
dangerously premature. They did everthing they could to nip in 
the bud any attempts at progress in this direction. They were 
chary of the idea of university education for this same reason, 
arguing that universities are inevitably centres of political activity. 
Alternatively, they would have preferred to promote the technical 
training of competent people who would eventually be able to 
contribute to the all-important task of making the Congo and its 
resources more and more rich on every level. This, of course, 
was a serious mistake. Its effects are still being felt acutely at the 
present moment when a new order of things is being worked out 
in the Congo, and when the Congo’s relations with Belgium must 
be put into a different focus. M. De Schrijver was right when, 
shortly after taking on the important post of Minister of the 
Congo, he said that whilst it was ill-advised to settle down into 
an unhealthy guilt complex, it must nonetheless be admitted 

Dr. Aujoulat. 
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that the big mistake had been in neglecting to form the political 


structures necessary for a country on its way towards 
independence. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this was certainly a tragic 
mistake. But it would be wrong, and unjust to try to aggravate 
matters by resorting to sensationalism in recounting the misd 
of a so-called secret police force, which some people would have 
gone so far as to compare with the N.K.V.D. Reports of this 
nature prove the general and noteworthy lack of information 
about conditions as they really are, and confuse indiscriminately 
problems which are quite distinct. This is no place to bring u 
the problems of Kibanguism and the thousands of that sect’s 
adherents who were exiled, usually on the charge of civil dis- 
obedience. History will put that affair in its proper light. But to 
say that, during the past twenty years, a all thousand “possible 
leaders” were exiled to the unhealthiest areas of the Congo because 
they dared to be politically active, is fantastic. It is just as fantastic 
to call those local chieftains who were guilty of shocking extortion 
“political leaders,” as it is to so designate the leaders of the sects 
which resorted to violence to gain adherents. Far be it from us 
to gloss over things and insist that everything was perfect and 
that there was never any injustice in the Congo. But to call the 
Congo a police state and compare it with Soviet Russia is to 
betray a complete misunderstanding of the reality. One is re- 
minded of the hasty judgments young people make of a 
situation which they can only superficially oe aloe 

This evaluation of the situation is certainly not special pleading 
because, after consideration, it seems almost desirable that some 
of these fantastic reports had been true. If, for example there 
really had existed the police régime some people imagine, the 
remedy would have been easy. It would have been sufficient 
to disband the police force and, in the context of independence, 
this is inevitable. Though the situation is not actually so dramati- 
cally mysterious, however, it is, in one sense, more serious 
because more difficult to change and improve. The crux of the 
problem lies in changing the mentality which inspired the Euro- 
peans and which has come progressively into more and more 
acute conflict with the Africans’ frame of mind. 

As has already been remarked, there has been a striking swift- 
ness in the development of the Congolese. After many years spent 
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in passive submission to the Whites, whom they regarded as their 
betters, they have been inspired by the ideas of the modern world 
and shaken off their inactivity. This move is not entirely surprising 
of course, since civilising influences were bound to awaken them 
to their innate worth as men and to move them to rally all 
their forces in developing as a nation and as individuals. This is 
not the place to outline the stages of this development. It is 
sufficient to note that, after 1945, the process was more marked 
and obvious. Until 1958, their demands were all basically the 
same: they wanted to be treated as men. The Congolese wanted 
to throw off their role of dependent colonials. Grateful as they 
were for the benefits of civilisation, they could no longer endure 
having others organise their welfare without consulting them and 
sometimes in spite of their own desires. They wanted to have 
something to say about affairs which involved them; they insisted 
that they should be consulted on these matters and were eager to 
begin a gradual assumption of their own responsibilities. To put 
the matter more briefly, what was happening was a perfectly 
normal development and indeed an encouraging one, since it 
was proof that what had been done for the Congolese had not 
been done in vain. On the face of it, then, one could have expected 
the Whites to be sympathetic and encouraging. 

Unfortunately, this was not at ail their reaction, and gradually 
there arose that tragic misunderstanding which blighted Black- 
White relations and separated the two more and more. But here, 
again, it would be wrong to make general and unqualified con- 
demnations. A just estimation of this Tack of mutual understanding 
must take into account sixty years of paternalistic colonialism 
which in the last analysis did a certain amount of good. One 
result is that the Whites have got into the habit of giving orders 
and of thinking that the Africans are simply there to execute plans 
made without reference to them. This paternalism came from a 
firmly rooted and widespread conviction that the Whites are 
vastly superior to the Blacks. Only the events of recent years have 
begun to shake the West’s firmly entrenched imperialist policy. 
The Whites in the Congo were convinced of their superiori 
and carried out their plans according to principles already cited. 


They were persuaded that they were thus fulfilling their mission 
of civilising and bringing prosperity to the Congo. The Congolese, 
on the other hand, gave ae. to these arguments by their sub- 
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mission to the Whites. In a nutshell, it was established that the 
Whites were made to command, and the Negroes to obey. 

We must also point out that, as a matter of fact, the Negroes 
did not have freedom of expression. This was not the result of 
any sort of police state regulations, but rather grew from a very 
real situation in which even the Whites were involved. Since 
everyone depended, in one way or another, on the Government 
or some organisation, it was foolhardy and precarious to cham- 
pion ideas contrary to official truth. Extreme measures such as 
dismissal were unnecessary. A change of post was sufficient to 
calm down the eccentrics who indulged in the luxury of having 
ideas of their own. Or an even more simple remedy was the 
threat of retarded promotion. This held good for the Whites as 
well. Hence people kept quiet, if only to avoid trouble, with the 
result that those in authority interpreted this silence in all sincerity 
as a sign of approval. 

When the demands for autonomy first began, it was felt that 
they came from individuals of no consequence and that, for 
the common good, it was better to ignore them. On the other 
hand, whilst no attempt was made to form cadres, many argued 
from the fact that, since there was no élite in the Congo, it was 
impossible to comply with demands which could only be met if 
there were an already existing élite. Finally, the convincing and 
reassuring argument was that, in any case most of the Congolese 
accepted the existing situation and seemed to be happy as far as 
could be seen. Thus, many people underestimated the importance 
and influence of a group of leaders, few in number, who had the 
courage to say what they thought despite possible bad con- 
— It was all the more serious because these leaders were 

ing and thinking in terms of the kind of evolution in which 
all Africa is now involved. All the mistakes made, especially 
since 1948, should be considered in this context. We cannot draw 
up a complete list of these mistakes. Instead, we shall limit our- 
selves to some of the attitudes which aggravated the feeling of 
misunderstanding and tension. 

One great psychological error was to affirm and repeat con- 
stantly that the Negroes are incompetent; that it took us twenty 
centuries to reach our present degree of civilisation and that they 
cannot expect to attain the same thing in fifty years, etc. The 
mistakes made by certain Congolese who had been given some 
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degr of responsibility were foolishly cited as proof of this thesis. 
this sort of talk was unjust and provocative. In addition, there 
was the absence of any comprehensive political plan. When the 
Congolese made demands which were more oa more detailed, 
the answer given was, “Trust us.” Recalling the enthusiasm which 
Professor Van Bilsen’s “Thirty Year Plan” stirred up, one realises 
that there should have been some response to legitimate aspira- 
tions and some attempt made at directing them by focusing ion 
on precisely defined objectives. Instead, however, nothing is 
changed and the policy continues to be one of evasions and hesita- 
tion, all of which undermines confidence. Problems as pressing 
as civic legislation (the first area in which the Congolese were 
allowed to collaborate in governing their country) ; and the statut 
unique (according to which there was the same wage scale, for 
Whites and Negroes, for specified jobs) took ten years of planning 
and examination, only to yield solutions which, by that time, 
were already out of date. Further, it was too often clear that a 
decision was made with an eye to protecting Belgian interests, 
sometimes to the prejudice of Congolese interests. Finally, when 
a standstill had been reached and some sort of concession had to 
be made, some — acted unfairly and took back indirectly 
part at least of what had been given. 

All this fostered the opinion in the minds of many Congolese 
that many Belgians cheated, were disloyal, and were not sincerely 
interested in establishing an autonomy which would lead to inde- 
pendence. Hence came mistrust and growing hostility, and a 
progressively intense social agitation. So far as the Whites were 
concerned, they were convinced that they were right and had a 
clear conscience. They looked complacently at all the good done 
in the Congo and made striking comparisons with other African 
countries and what had been done there. Since most of the 
agitation in the Congo originated in its cities, they felt that the 
people responsible were malcontents who did not deserve any 
attention. They were even convinced that the demands being 
made should be resisted, in order to protect people in the back 
country. 

The sum total of all this was that misunderstanding grew and 
both sides were talking at cross-purposes. Even so opportunities 
for a fruitful exchange of views were not wanting. In 1956, the 
first political manifesto, the “African Conscience,” put forth a 
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sensible plan for the organisation of an independent State, with 
the support of the administration. It went by the board. In the 
same year, certain leaders announced that they were responsible 
spokesmen and asked for discussions with Belgium; they were 
i members of the Abako. Their position as responsible spokes- 
men was denied and it was claimed that they represented nothing. 
After that, the leaders clearly saw that opposition to the colonial 
administration would be more effective if. carried out by a political 
party rather than by some sort of collaboration. In consequence 
their subsequent attitude was one of increasingly aggressive 
Opposition. 

As ill-luck would have it, after 1955, once Belgian political 
passions had intruded upon the Congolese administration, the 
administration gave signs of weakness and disorganisation. 
Because no arrangements have been made for the foundation of 
a political system geared to the Congo’s needs, a system of 
“short-term policies” is used. When a difficulty arises, it is 
referred from one department to another, and the solution never 
arrives. No one wants to assume the responsibility for any con- 
sequences. The biggest mistake is that the problems are never 
studied in their proper context: the common good of the Congo. 
It is always a question of finding a compromise between the 
interests of the Belgians and those of the Africans. 

In the end, the Congolese no longer believe we are sincere and 
have begun to make demands which are more and more extreme, 
such as the one made by the Abako in its manifesto of 1956 which 
demanded immediate independence. This naive plan was strin- 
gently condemned, but no one tried to understand that such an 
extremist view was nevertheless well designed for the purposes 
of a political party which was gaining self-confidence. No one 
realised that the Abako’s plan had a certain shock-value among 
the mass of Congolese and was bound to impress them easily. So 
it was that, instead of meeting each other and discussing matters, 
the Belgians and the Congolese took up their respective stands 
across a widening breach. The Belgians did not make any worth- 
while concessions and things seemed to be going along their 
normal course. 

The wonderful fantasy of the Congo as an oasis of peace in a 
troubled Africa was abruptly ended by the disturbances of 


January 1959. 
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It is here necessary to make an important qualification. After 
July 1958, the Government were busy elaborating a “declaration” 
which would indicate precisely how they intended to help the 
Congo achieve independence. With this end in view, a team was 
sent to the Congo where it began widespread investigations in 
all areas of opinion. On the basis of the group’s conclusions, the 
the Minister, M. Van Hemelryck, was able to have the Council 
of Ministers approve a plan to grant independence to the Congo 
within four or five years. This “new policy” was supposed to o 
made public and laid before the Parliament after it had returned 
following the Christmas and New Year recess. Unfortunately, 
the unexpected riots on 4 January made the tension considerably 
worse. Finally passed on 13 January 1959, after the bloodshed at 
Leopoldville, the Government declaration lost much of its shock- 
value and did not gain the confidence of even the most moderate 
of the political parties. The royal message was, of course, widely 
influential, because the King’s prestige had not suffered. But to 
re-establish confidence it would have been necessary to put the 
new policy into immediate action and translate it into energetic 
and spectacular measures. 

Actually, the Government’s declaration began a “transition 
period” leading to independence. What should have been done 
was to marshal all forces to hasten the process and shorten the 
period of transition. M. Van Hemelryck understood this perfectly 
and did everything he could to make Government policy con- 
gruent with the demands of the situation. But most of the Council 
of Ministers opposed him, as also did most of the Congo’s white 
population, te accused him of weakness in dealing with some 

olitical groups, particularly the Abako. He resigned on 3 Septem- 

t. His successor, M. De Schrijver, knew the Congo well, 
and was as independent and realistic as he. He took over M. 
Van Hemelryck’s principal ideas and gradually persuaded the 
Government to accept them. He accompanied King Baudouin 
on his informative tour of the Congo during the last fortnight 
in December; a tour which surprised everyone, but certainly 
heartened the Congolese. 

These political difficulties in Belgium wasted valuable time. 
It was not until nine months after the declaration of 13 January 
that the Government drew up a time schedule for setting up an 
electorate before giving the Congo representational bodies. But 
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can one accurately call the schedule a table of events leading to 
independence when the date of independence did not appear on 
it? At the end of 1959, no serious steps had been taken to allow 
Africans to take over the administration of the Congo. This 
shilly-shallying hardened Congolese mistrust and increased diffi- 
culties from the psycho-sociological point of view as well as from 
the political and economic. 

On the psycho-sociological level, and as far as the Europeans 
are concerned, things go on as before. Institutions, legal regula- 
tions and administrative codes remain unchanged. This machinery 
is artificial, of course, since it belongs to a régime no longer 
operative. Many Europeans cling tenaciously to their established 
reactions and attitudes. There are very few who have the courage 
and realism to take up effective post-colonial attitudes and be- 
haviour. This breeds disappointment and bitterness amongst the 
Negroes who are irritated by these traces of a régime destined 
to disappear in the near future. The result is that the Europeans 
have lost prestige and authority. 

Politically the dichotomy is almost complete between the 
Europeans, who are prudently concerned with setting up stable 
democratic foundations, and the Negroes, who are hypnotised 
by the end of the colonial régime; between Europeans anxious 
to grant the Congo a worthwhile government, and Congolese 
who intend to decide their own destiny. In consequence, no 
discussion is possible. The Belgians persist in wanting to allot 
governmental institutions, and the Congolese accuse them of 
clinging to disguised forms of colonialism. Meanwhile, indepen- 
dence draws rapidly closer. Delays which seemed reasonable 
yesterday are now unacceptable. Negro leaders are convinced that 
we are forever lagging behind their claims, and that they must 
wrest concessions from us one by one. 

Economically and socially, the Congo is living in expectation. 
Administrative directives no longer have sufficient weight of 
authority to impose a rational policy, including certain necessary. 
restrictions; the increase in public expenditure and a deficit in the 
budget are the result. Besides, it is difficult for the administration 
to set up any sort of political structure on sound economic and 
social bases because in the circumstances it is uncertain whether 
their decisions will ever reach fulfilment. Private interests are 
waiting for the end of the transition period. Without any know- 
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ledge of the politics of the future independent State, or of its 
financial situation, or its economic, social, fiscal and financial 
policies, they limit their investments and this weighs heavily on 
employment and on the social climate. In these conditions, the 
economy of the Congo is witnessing the deterioration of some 
of its best assets. 

The transition period should have been as short as possible 
lest hideeKacanilons collaboration and the setting-up of a stable 
Congolese State be jeopardised. Instead precious time was wasted, 
the most sympathetic Congolese were discouraged and the upshot 
was a situation of anarchy, characterised by a tendency to sabotage 
the programme established by the Belgian Government. Cornered 
by this dramatic situation, the Minister wanted to act boldly and 
decided to convoke a Round Table Conference on 20 January 
1960. 

There were no serious difficulties as far as the Belgian metro- 
polis was concerned. But things were not so easy in the Congo. 
The first problem was to choose delegates, but that was even- 
tually solved. Much more serious, however, was the mistrust 
which the Congolese delegates showed even before the meetings 
began. They started by organising a “Common Front” in order 
to concentrate their energies against Belgian imperialism and 
made demands clearly more far-reaching than the Government 
envisaged. During the first days the debates gave cause for fear 
that the talks would fail. The Congolese first tried to win over 
completely the members of the conference; when that failed, 
they insisted that the date for the Congo’s independence be fixed 
once and for all. The Minister’s opinion was that the first thing 
to be done was to study what practical steps should be taken to 
help the Congo towards independence in order to fix a realistic 
programme with independence as its term. Because of the mis- 
trust, almost hostility, of the Congolese delegates, he decided on 
a move whose psychological impact would restore the confidence 
without which the Government of the Congo would be impos- 
sible. That is why on Wednesday, 27 January, he announced 
solemnly that the Government had decided to fix the date of 
Congolese independence for 30 June of this year. 

He was, of course, risking everything on one throw of the dice. 
Over the years people have become blind; they have not under- 
stood nor taken into account legitimate aspirations, and because 
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of this nothing has been done to form Congolese political struc- 

tures. Now, suddenly, complete independence is granted prac- 

tically without any preparation. It is easy to understand how this 

— volte-face could shock and horrify those who do not 
ow the real situation. 

It is, at the same time, unfair and unjust to say that this action 
was prompted by weakness—even cowardice—provoked by fear 
of too heavy responsibilities. Is there not, on the contrary, a true 
greatness in rulers who, clearly aware of mistakes made and of the 
impasse to which they have led, have the courage to change their 
policy radically and decide to do justice, loyally and without 
reserve, to aspirations which have been too long ignored and 
thwarted? Is it altogether absurd to hope that, in a climate 
of renewed trust, all the vital forces of the Congo will be 
co-ordinated so as to create a new country under conditions which 
would be quite impossible if things had gone to the point of com- 
plete alienation or even war? Granted that the solution was bold, 
who is to say that future events will not prove it the only worth- 
while policy in the circumstances? 


ECONOMICS AND 
POPULATION IN AFRICA 


By 
M. R. HASWELL’? 


is a continent still mainly peopled by peasant cultivators 
for whom even the plough is a fairly advanced implement. 
Apart from the Mediterranean littoral in North Africa, and the 
temperate south, the proportion of urban population and those 
directly engaged in wage labour is small. Of 130 million living 


t Miss Haswell has had close personal experience of African agriculture as a 
Colonial Official, and is now a member of the staff of the Agricultural Economics 


Research Institute, University of Oxford. She has been working for some time 
(in collaboration with me) on the economics of primitive agriculture. Colin Clark. 


Res of THE MonTH may, or may not know that Africa 
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in trans-Saharan Africa (excluding the Union and North Africa) 
about 110 million are in rural areas dependent on agriculture 
and its ancillary activities for their subsistence. 

Yet a striking fact about this vast continent is her low average 
population, eight persons per square kilometre, which has a 
significant bearing on the high proportion of her people still 
dependent on the land. With few exceptions, notably the coastal 
belt of West Africa and the Lakes Highlands in East Africa, it 
is a thinly-populated continent, which fact has led to extensive 
migrations of heterogeneous peoples to sporadic centres of urban 
and industrial development. To this situation many tribal 
communities have had to adapt their rural economy. 

Africa, south of the Sahara, contains broadly the western 
tropical forest from Gambia to the Congo, the mountains and 
plateaux of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in the east, and the plateau country of the south. 
Although Africans in the west have been influenced by foreign 
traders along the coast for centuries, tribal and central Africa 
has been little influenced from outside. The inaccessibility of 
the country which lacks central rivers, and the almost complete 
absence of facilities for transport and communication, accounts 
for much of its isolation. But there is another over-riding factor 
which explains the existence of large tracts of thinly-peopled 
and even uninhabited country, and that is the presence of the 
tsetse fly, vector of trypanosomiasis, which causes sleeping sick- 
ness in human beings and “‘nagana” in domestic animals. Of all 
insects in Africa, this is the most troublesome. It is distributed 
over some eleven million square kilometres, more than half the 
total land surface area of Africa south of the Sahara; its northern 
limits correspond closely with the southern border of the Sahara 
desert at a latitude of 14° north of the equator, and its southern 
limits project into Angola and Northern Rhodesia at approxi- 
mately 14° latitude south of the equator. The tsetse fly can only 
live where there is bushy vegetation, and is not found in areas 
of close cultivation, natural grassy plains, and desert; neither can 
it stand altitudes above 2,000 metres. But to develop and maintain 
land in a state which will not allow the tsetse fly to re-invade it 
is extremely costly, and progress made so far in this direction is 
negligible. It is important to examine the peasant system of 
cultivating in relation to the part played by this and other insects, 
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to understand the phenomenon of Africa’s dependence on the 
hand-hoe. 

Farming techniques lag far behind those of more advanced 
economies. The Bushmen, a remnant of the original inhabitants 
of Africa, may still be found—the last of primitive man! They 
do not cultivate the soil; the men hunt with bows and poisoned 
arrows; the women and children wander far afield in search of 
roots, leaves, and berries. Hunger compels them to eat every- 
thing that is edible—buck, hyena, leopard, snakes, birds, frogs, 
locusts, grasshoppers, flying ants; they have an intimate know- 
ledge of wild products, and know exactly where and at what 
time of the year they will find particular foods. They are 
prodigious eaters when they are fortunate enough to kill a large 
animal. Men weighing no more than 45 kg. (7 stone) will 
consume up to twenty times the quantity of food at one sitting 
which would normally be eaten by a settled cultivator; they have 
a remarkable elasticity of stomach. Thrust back by frontier 
contacts to live under the harsh climatic conditions of the Kalahari 
in South West Africa, where temperatures can change overnight 
from quite severe frosts to 35 degrees Centigrade during the day, 
their numbers have dwindled to a mere fifteen to sixteen thou- 
sand or so. Communities living by hunting and food-gathering 
require very large areas of land per person merely to subsist, and 
under the semi-arid conditions of the Kalahari where there is 
nothing but damp sand from which to procure water—skilfully 
sucked through a hollow reed and transferred for storage to 
ostrich egg-shells—density of population is as low as 300 square 
kilometres? per person. 

Millions of peasant cultivators in Africa to-day, whose own 
tools are no more than the axe, the cutlass, and the hand-hoe, 
benefit from the accumulation of knowledge of plants handed 
down to them by the original food-gatherers of the forests and 
semi-arid regions. Their agriculture remains largely a tradi- 
tional agriculture, based on shifting cultivation, and most African 
cultivators are still living at a level where each family must 
produce what it wants for its own consumption of food; there 


is little saleable surplus for clothing, housing, miscellaneous and 


luxury articles. 
The main feature about shifting cultivation is that the trees 


t Approximately 120 square miles. 
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and bushy vegetation of an area are cut down with axes and 
cutlasses, the brushwood is burnt, and grain is planted, just for 
one year. In the following year another area will be cut, and 
cultivators will not return again to the first patch for perhaps 
fifteen or twenty years. This allows time for soil fertility to be 
restored by recovery of the natural vegetation, and incidentally 
fosters conditions under which the tsetse fly can continue to 
flourish. Needless to say, almost as much land per person is 
“necessary for shifting cultivation as for a hunting and food- 
gathering economy—the carrying capacity of the system is 2-3 
—_ per square kilometre, and normally results in a shift of 

omesteads also from time to time to follow the shifting of fields. 
Assuming this ideal distribution of the population, the food supply 
is generally adequate, though there may be wide variations 
between one family and another. As soon as population density 
exceeds this extremely low level, however, deterioration in the 
food supply occurs at an alarming rate, and many able-bodied 
men seek employment in a money economy in urban and 
industrial centres, often travelling great distances frequently on 
foot. What is the effect of this on the rural subsistence economy? Ex 
Labour requirements of shifting agriculture are low and dis- di 
continuous—so0 hours per worker per year compared with 
2,400 hours in advanced economies—but women and old men we 
cannot perform the heavy task of cutting down trees; and so be 
the system is largely replaced by one of fixed agriculture in which an 
the same plot of land is hoed year after year. Af 

The African basis of philosophy is the community and the dit 
family. But the subsistence cultivator is also very dependent on for 
his physical environment. Rainfall, particularly in the drier areas, ab 
is concentrated in a short wet season (the farming season), UI 
followed by a long dry season; the variability and poor distribu- dic 
tion of rainfall frequently reduces the reliability of crop yields me 
to a dangerously low level. “Control” over environmental ect 
vagaries is therefore exercised through a number of ritual ter 
performances and in magic. The Azande, for example, who lak 
occupy areas in the south of the Sudan, the Congo, and French 4 ulz 
Equatorial Africa, are not allowed to sow their eleusine (finger the 
millet) seed until the first-fruit ceremony has been performed. the 
Eleusine is their staple food grain. As soon as the sowing season rec 
starts this must be inaugurated by the first-fruit ceremony at |, 


same 
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which a pot of food, the pot of the ancestors’ spirits, is placed 
on a pole in the centre of the field where the first broadcasting 
takes place; eleusine seeds are taken into the mouth and spat out, 
water and ceremonial beer being blown out on to the sown 
ground, and a prayer of the first-fruit ceremony is offered up 
which, translated, reads as follows:! 


Oh, spirits of my father, mother, elder brothers! 

(spitting), spirits! my eleusine I broadcast, 
ere some more, and there some more, well, 

distributed evenly, 

it have no voids. 

spitting), spirits! you see my poverty, 

you see also the children, what will they eat? 

and also my wives? 

Give me meat, my food! 

let it succeed, succeed for me well. 


I have prepared these little things, 
they should succeed, succeed very! 


Even more important are the rain-making ceremonies, which are 
distinct expressions of the public anxiety over droughts. 

There is therefore a close correlation between weather and 
work in rural Africa. Agricultural work is all too frequently 
bound by a short wet season in which the limiting factor is the 
amount of land which can be weeded by one person. Many 
African tribes, of which there are legion with hundreds of 
different languages and dialects, are polygamous, and the family’s 
food supply is to some extent dependent upon the number of 
able-bodied women in the compound available for weeding. 
Under a system of shifting cultivation, 90 per cent or more of the 
diet is grain. When crop production is left to the women and old 
men, by the movement of healthy adult males to centres of 
economic opportunities in search of work as wage-earners, they 
tend to grow a diversity of foods on which they can spread the 
labour load; but without the aid of modern techniques, partic- 
ularly fertiliser, for raising productivity from the land, the patch 
they hoe year by year-yields consistently poor returns and, as 
the table shows (see next page), the subsistence product falls below 
requirements. 

t From de Schlippe, Pierre, Shifting Cultivation in Africa, London, 1956, p. 98. 
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Table illustrating the development of Economic 
Methods and Simple Technical Skill 


Imputed 
Money Value | Money Total 
Economy! of Subsistence | Product3 || Product 
Product? 
per head of population per year 
1. Men hunting; women collect- |) 
ing wild products. 


2. Men still hunting; women || No record of consumption 
using  digging-stick to |¢ per head per year. These 
unearth roots. economies are no longer 

3. Men become herdsmen with || of any magnitude in 
domestication of animals; Africa. 
women remain collectors. 


4. Men become shifting axe- 5°5 orl 5°6 
cultivators; women hand- 
hoe subsidiary gardens. 

5. Men migrate to money-wage 3°1 8°4 


employment; women re- 
main hand-hoe cultivators 
of subsistence crops. 


6. Men and women practice 2°8 3°4 6°2 
hand-hoe cultivation in 
settled villages.4 

7. Men use oxen for ploughing. 7°75 4°I 11°8 

8. Men grow perennial tree 3°1 16°I 19°2 
crops for the export market.6 


* Note the division of labour between the sexes. 

L — _” value of minimum subsistence requirements per head per year is between 
4and £5. 

3 From proportion of wages of migrant labour flowing back into the rural economy, 
or from the sale of cash crops. 

4 Men concentrate primarily on growing a cash crop for the export market; food 
production remains largely in the hands of women, though slash-and-burn methods are 
practised by men growing food grains on a system of shifting fallows, i.e. for 4 or 5 years 
in succession after which the field is left fallow for several years. 

5 Saleable surplus of food crops over and above minimum subsistence requirements. 

6 Men also cultivate a food farm, but women are mainly engaged in processing, and 
trading processed products as well as imported and other commodities; there is extensive 
buying and selling for cash. Tsetse fly keeps out draught oxen, and the hand-hoe remains 
the principal agricultural tool. ; 
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The curious fact about migrant labour in Africa is that relatively 
few of the workers are permanently divorced from their rural 
homes, and there is a continual flow of money and goods into 
the rural economy with the coming and going of its younger 
male members, from which it is theoretically possible to supple- 
ment the subsistence product. Despite the increase in total product 
however, from {/5 12s od to £11 10s od per head per year, the 
migratory system impedes agrarian development and weakens 
rural society by depriving it of its fittest members. But labour 
which has no permanent rights over land or property in urban 
areas is not prepared to forgo the social security of the tribal 
subsistence economy. Conversely, the high turnover of labour in 
urban areas encourages a casual attitude towards its training in 
the specialised skills upon which the productive efficiency of 
modern industry so much depends. Temporary migration of 
labour from tribal areas is by no means the whole story, however. 
Apart from the diamond and gold mines of Kimberley and 
Witwatersrand in South Africa, and the extensive Copper Belt 
of Northern Rhodesia and the Katanga in the Congo, industry 
of any kind is still confined to only a few widely dispersed 
centres. 

On the other hand, with pacification and the building of 
railways and roads at the turn of the century, a substantial export 
of agricultural produce became possible, and to-day the majority 
of Africa’s peasant cultivators grow a cash crop as well as food 
for local consumption—notably cotton in Uganda and the 
Congo; groundnuts in Senegal, Gambia, and Nigeria (also an 
important producer of palm oil); cocoa in Ghana, Nigeria, 
rm the Ivory Coast. Coffee is also extensively produced in the 
Ivory Coast, a crop which has shown a striking post-war expan- 
sion in Africa. It is in fact the perennial tree crops of tropical 
rain-forest regions, such as coffee and cocoa, which tend to give 
the highest money product per head per year from agriculture. 
But the income which African peasant cultivators can earn 
cash-cropping is limited by the amount of land they can till wi 
hand tools. 

The shifting axe-cultivator growing grain for his family’s food 
supply will plant on average one acre per worker. Sedentary 
hand-hoe cultivators will work twice as many hours in the year 
to include a cash crop, cotton, groundnuts, or other annual, 
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and plant about 14 acres per worker; (where oxen can be used 
for ploughing, 2}. acres per worker is possible). But a perennial 
tree crop like cocoa can be grown with less labour per acre than 
annual food grains and cash crops, and as many as six or seven 
acres per worker can be farmed. Even so, these are extremely 
small “family farms,” if they can be called farms at all, for 
inheritance laws with respect to land encourage the carving up 
into ever smaller pieces already small plots, and the cultivator is 
left with the concomitant evils of a fragmented holding. 

Neither is livestock systematically used for the maintenance 
of soil fertility. Though oxen are extensively used for ploughing 
in Southern Rhodesia, and to some extent in Northern Rhodesia, 
Kenya and Uganda, they are a relatively minor factor in African 
peasant agriculture generally owing to the widespread occurrence 
of insects which transmit diseases of domestic animals. One 
cannot but remark, however, when we look to the future of 
economic growth in Africa, that tsetse fly barriers to the use of 
work oxen may well have saved this continent from wholesale 
devastation of its soils by improvident methods of cultivation. 
(There are nomadic peoples, notably the Fulani of West Africa 
and the Masai of East Africa, who keep large herds of cattle in 
savanna and semi-arid regions, whose productivity is limited by 
considerations of prestige and religious observances.) Cattle are 
also retained in some localities as “bride price”: marriage pay- 
ments are made in cattle, and money is invested in cattle which 
constitute real property. This is a serious cause of soil erosion, 
though lately there have been signs of Africans responding to 
economic incentives to kill cattle for meat production. 

In a continent as under-populated as Africa, it may seem 
surprising that there should be pockets of population pressure in 
rural areas. Cultivable land, particularly savanna grass-woodland! 
in the drier areas, will not normally support a population density 
exceeding 30 persons per square kilometre; seasonal food short- 
ages habitually occur, and the community falls back on searching 
for wild products in the tradition of the hunters and food- 
gatherers, until their stocks are replenished from the new harvest. 
Money from cash crops tends to be spent on non-food articles. 


t Country degenerated from natural vegetation growth by annual bush- 


fires organised in the dry season mainly by hunting parties. It is not known to 
what extent soil fertility is destroyed by these fires. 
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There is no doubt, however, that with improved techniques of 
soil conservation and water distribution, the land would support 
much higher densities of population. 

Growth of population is in fact indispensable to any significant 
improvement in the general economic level, and incomes are 
among the lowest in the world. This should present no serious 
problem if obstacles to the development of a modern exchange 
economy can be overcome, including the provision of iss 
particularly “feeder” links for the evacuation of produce, and 
tsetse “control.” Urban centres of modern commerce and 
secondary industry, with considerable wage-earning popula- 
tions, have developed as a direct result of the rapid expansion 
of cash-crop production for export. In addition, thousands of 
middlemen serve the small-scale primary producers who parti- 
cipate in the cash economy. Petty buyers make loans from limited 
capital resources, and penetrate remote areas to handle the produce 
of perhaps no more than half-a-dozen cultivators. Petty traders 
give credit terms to farming families for day-to-day purchases 
of food and other commodities, or for “social” needs such as 
marriages and funerals. 

But the incentive to producers to raise real product per man 
which determines the level of living, given the necessary transport 
and communications, should not be sought in their capacity as 
sellers of primary produce, or their ability to command credit 
facilities, but in the range of goods and services which they can 
buy, including education. Nothing can be relied upon more 
certainly than this to call forth the energy and enterprise without 
which there is little hope of breaking the vicious circle of low- 


productivity low-income. 


VENANTIUS FORTUNATUS 


By 
P. G. WALSH 


Venantius Fortunatus in a series with such formative 

figures of Western spirituality as St. Augustine and St. 
Bernard has an appearance of incongruity. It is hard to disregard 
the stern criticisms" passed on his personal life as a result of the 
evidence of his own poems. To present Venantius as an unswerv- 
ing exemplar of saintly self-denial and austerity would in fact be 
impossible. He himself recounts, for example, his leisurely 
pilgrimage from Ravenna to St. Martin’s tomb at Tours, a 
journey embarked upon in thanksgiving after he was cured of 
an eye-ailment. But the journey was scarcely a sober pilgrimage. 
He describes his trek amongst the barbarians, “wearied wi 
journeying or with drunkenness,” and his frequent halts to 
accept the hospitality of the bishops and princes of Merovingian 
Gaul. “C’est plus le voyage d’un touriste que celui d’un pélerin.”2 

Then again, his critics claim, the verses which describe his 
daily round, after he had settled to live in Gaul, hardly betray a 
life of intense spirituality and Christian devotion. He had become 
the estate-manager of the Convent of the Holy Cross at Poitiers. 
The trivial compositions addressed to its foundress, St. Radegund, 
and to its abbess, Agnes, allegedly present a damning self- 
portrait of a pietistic dilettante, excessively preoccupied with the 
stomach’s delights. 

Nor have his poems been greeted with conspicuous enthusiasm. 
Because his verses were, stylistically speaking, modelled on 
Vergil and Ovid, he was labelled by Ampére the “‘last and feeble 
representative of Classical poetry.” From the purely literary 
standpoint, indeed, it is easy to condemn his egregious errors of 
syntax and prosody; Venantius himself is the first to concede 


\ T FIRST SIGHT, the inclusion of the sixth-century Italian poet 


* As, for example, in Sir Samuel Dill’s Roman Society in Merovingian Gaul 


(1926). 
2 P. Godet in Dict. Théol. Cath. 
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such deficiencies! These failures reflect acutely the literary 
poverty of Merovingian Gaul. Writing to Gregory of Tours, 
Venantius states that he has no fear of judgment, no applause 
from friends, no correction from readers; he writes amongst 
“revelling drunkards,” “who cannot tell the swan’s song from 
the cackle of a goose.” And it was the same Gregory who, in 
the Preface to his History of the Franks, lamented the disappearance 
of literary studies in Gaul: “vae diebus nostris, quia periit studium 
litterarum a nobis!” 

Such condemnations of Venantius’s life and poetry are, how- 
ever, largely beside the point. For Venantius’s central significance 
is not as a Classical but as a medieval poet—perhaps the first of 
major stature. In particular, his religious poems mark the effective 
beginning of the great tradition of liturgical poetry in Latin. It 
is true that earlier Christian poets, notably Prudentius and St. 
Ambrose, had already pointed the way. There is frequently a 
remarkable correspondence of content and ‘poetic technique 
between the sacred hymns designated Ambrosian and the 
religious poems of Fortunatus. But Venantius has deservedly 
achieved the greater eminence in the public worship of the 
Western Church. Until the recent reform, two of his hymns 
formed part of the Good Friday liturgy, and this promi- 
nence indicates the veneration which the medieval Church felt 
for these compositions, which were widely studied and for long 
imitated. 

Of primary relevance in this religious poetry is not so much 
the extent of his own spiritual formation as his understanding 
and his interpretation of the Church’s spirituality. These poems 
reflect above all a close acquaintance with the Old and New 
Testaments, and with the teaching of St. Paul, who is quoted on 
innumerable occasions. Venantius did not, however, claim to be a 
learned philosopher or theologian. His Greek was rudimentary 
and he could not have read Plato or Aristotle. And though his 
further admission? that he had not studied the works of Hilary 
or Gregory, Ambrose or Augustine may characteristically err 
on the side of modesty, his acquaintance with the Fathers can 
only have been superficial. 


t Vita S. Mart., I, 29 f. 
2 V. 1.7. (The best and most accessible text of the poems is that edited by F. Leo 
in Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Auctorum Antiquissimorum, IV, 1.) 
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It was at school at Aquileia that his knowledge of the Bible 
was firmly implanted. He attended the monastery where, two 
centuries before, St. Jerome had gathered his ascetic circle, and 
where Rufinus had taught. St. Jerome’s Vulgate was the main 
version studied by Venantius, for there are many verbal reminis- 
cences of this translation in his poems.! Such studies did not, 
however, at that stage decisively shape his vocation. When his 
mentor Paul, later Bishop of Aquileia, invited him to become a 
novice in the monastery, he rejected this invitation, and preferred 
to extend his literary education by taking up residence at Ravenna. 

This solid foundation did, however, assist him when in his 
later years at Poitiers he studied the Scriptures and the central 
mysteries of Christianity more deeply. After his poetry was 
written, he was ordained priest, a finally in $99 consecrated 
bishop. There is a very fine sermon on the Our Father which is 
almost certainly attributable to these final years, and which 
testifies to this heightened knowledge and devotion. 

This Expositio Orationis Dominicae is a series of meditations on 
the phrases of the Pater Noster. It begins with an inspiring account 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. We pray Pater noster and 
not Pater meus because “all who assemble in the Church are 
contained in the one Body of Christ, though there are many 
limbs; and so those who are joined together in the temple ought 
not to be separated in prayer.” And when we pray sanctificetur 
nomen tuum, we speak in the name of all mankind—not only of 
ourselves, but also of those who have not yet merited the grace 
of baptism. There follows a fine meditation on the kingship of 
Christ (adveniat regnum tuum . . .). Throughout this first half of 
the sermon the numerous quotations from Scripture and from 
St. Paul attest Venantius’s close and continuous reading of them. 
Next, “after the eternal elements have been cited, the temporal 
things are sought.” But panem nostrum quotidianum implies more 
than bodily sustenance. “It seems to infer that every day, if it is 
— we should reverently take communion of His Body; 
or since He, our Life, is our nourishment, we make ourselves 
strangers if we are slow to approach the Eucharist.” Unfortu- 
nately the final sections of this sermon are lost. 


t There is a list in Ch. 2 of the Abbé Tardi’s Fortunat (1927), a useful and 
sympathetic study with a systematic bibliography. 
2 Leo prints the Expositio at the beginning of Book X of the poems. 
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It has seemed useful to quote this sermon at some length to 
demonstrate the religious development in Fortunatus from steady 
belief and solid lay piety to sanctity and pastoral diligence. This 
spiritual progress was conspicuously furthered by the influence 
of the saintly Radegund and Agnes, and also by St. Gregory of 
Tours, whose intimacy with Venantius is demonstrated by the 
dedication of the poems to him. 

Amongst these poems those with religious themes are our sole 
concern. Venantius’s most important and influential contribution 
is his group of hymns on the Holy Cross. They were written in 
honour of a signal event at Poitiers. About A.D. 567 Radegund 
had pase te a the emperor Justin II a plea for a relic of the 
True Cross, which was preserved at Constantinople. Justin 
graciously acceded to the request, and on the occasion of the 
solemn translation of this relic to Poitiers, Venantius composed 
the Vexilla regis and the Pange, lingua, gloriosi proelium certaminis. 
At about the same time he wrote the splendid poem Crux 
benedicta nitet. 

In all these compositions one can see clearly how the central 
Christian mysteries have furnished Latin letters with new inspira- 
tion. In Crux benedicta the new series of themes is admirably 
served by the elegiac verse-form. Ovid had developed this form 
in Augustan Rome to consummate his predilection for neat 
contrast, and for him antithesis was almost all. How suited then 
is this Ovidian vehicle for the presentation of the great antithetic 
truths of Christianity as propounded by St. John and more 
especially by St. Paul! The first Adam and the new Adam: 
Death and Resurrection: the Tree in the Garden and the Tree of 
Calvary: Christ’s birth and His second coming—the list is well- 
nigh inexhaustible. 

This antithetical effect is reinforced by the vigour of the 
scriptural symbolism. The poem Crux benedicta™ reveals this with 
particular force. The Cross “where Our Lord hung, washing 
our wounds with His Blood,” is not merely the instrument of 
Christ’s death. It is also the means of regeneration and rebirth; 
it is the fruitful tree whose leaves protect the world. “And 
between thine arms” (here Venantius unites Christ with His 
Cross) “there hangs a vine, from which flows sweet wine with 


the redness of blood.” It is this symbolism of the Cross as a 
II, 1. 
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verdant, fruitful tree which is Venantius’s main contribution to 
Catholic mysticism: 


Fertilitate potens, o dulce et nobile lignum, 
quando tuis ramis tam nova poma geris! 


“Sweet and noble wood, so strong in thy fecundity, for on thy 
branches such new fruit dost thou bear!” 

In the hymn Pange linguat Venantius fittingly exploited the 
rhythm of the trochaic tetrameter. Just as triumphing Roman 
generals had entered Rome to this measure, so the relic of the 
True Cross was greeted at Poitiers. These are the exultant lines 
of triumph still sung on Good Friday during the Veneration of 
the Holy Cross. The poem begins with ie statement of its 
theme—the supreme conflict between God and Satan, and the 
noble triumph held over the trophy of the Cross (for in ancient 
warfare the tropaeum, the neon. | of victory, was a tree hung 
with spoils). Two stanzas are devoted to each of the three inter- 
locked themes—First Fall, Incarnation, Redemption; and in the 
final three stanzas the Cross itself is celebrated. 

First came Satan’s victory. The Creator of the world, grieved 
at the error of Adam, “marked out the Tree which would repair 
the losses of that earlier trée.’” For our salvation demanded that 
He should “by guile deceive the guile of the Destroyer who 
assumes many shapes, and seek a remedy from that source from 
which the enemy had wrought harm.” 

Then, in the fullness of sacred time, the Son was sent forth, 
becoming Flesh from the womb of a virgin. In a notably tender 
stanza, Venantius lays emphasis on the helplessness of the Child, 
confined in His narrow crib, His limbs closely bound by the cord 
drawn tight. It is this helpless Child who thirty years later becomes 
the sacrificial Lamb, hoisted on the trunk of the Cross. Here is 
found the symbolism already noted in the poem Crux benedicta: 


mite corpus perforatur; sanguis, unda profluit 
terra pontus astra mundus quo lavantur flumine. 


“His gentle Body is pierced; blood and water flow forth, and by 


t II, 2. Not, of course, to be confused with the better-known Pange lingua of 
St. Thomas, which deliberately echoes the first three words in acknowledgment 
of the liturgical line of descent. 
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this river, the universe—earth, sea, and stars—is washed.” The 
blood flowing from the Body of Christ heals the whole of 
creation. 

Finally, Venantius hails the Cross, and repeating the mystical 
concept of fertility already observed in Crux benedicta, calls it the 
one noble tree, unique in its blossom, foliage and fruit. “Thou 
alone wert worthy to sustain the world’s Ransom”; this tree is 
the place of safe-keeping for that ship-wrecked world. It is here 
above all that Fortunatus’s personal devotion for the Person of 
Our Lord shines out: “Sweet wood, with sweet nails bearing 
that sweet weight. . . . Bend thy branches, lofty tree, relieve 
that distended Flesh. Relax thy native rigidity, and stretch gently 
on thy trunk the limbs of the heavenly King.” 

So too in the Vexilla regis, now no longer part of the Good 
Friday liturgy but still one of the best-known hymns in the 
Breviary, there is an emotional intensity which provides a 
marked contrast to the theological precision of a Prudentius. 
The hymn celebrates the mystery of the Cross (Fulget crucis 
mysterium) which is the liberation of man by the Blood of the 
Redemption. The structure is simpler than that of Pange lingua; 
the first four stanzas describe Christ’s crucifixion, the second four 
are devoted to the Cross itself. 

In the earlier section, emphasis is first laid on the mental 
humiliation and the physical suffering undergone by the sacrificial 
Victim. “He hung 2m a gibbet in the flesh, the Creator of all 
flesh; His body pinned by nails, hands and feet extended, the 
Victim here was sacrificed to achieve Redemption.” Venantius 
then brings out the purpose of the Sacrifice in the symbolism 
familiar to us from the other hymns: “Wounded too by the 
savage tip of the lance, He streamed forth water and blood to 
cleanse us of our crimes.” The fourth stanza lays stress on the 
Crucifixion as the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. David's prophecies are fulfilled: regnavit a ligno deus. It is 
interesting to note here a correspondence with Jerome’s first 
revision of an older Latin translation of Psalm 95.10: dicite in 
gentibus quia dominus regnavit a ligno. This clearly reveals itself 
as a Christian addition to the Septuagint, where no “kingship 


t The version in the Breviary differs from the hymn as originally composed. 
The second stanza has fallen out; and the final two have been replaced by later 
(? eleventh century) compositions. 
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from the Cross” is to be found. Fortunatus’s dependence on 
Jerome is manifest. here, and perhaps also elsewhere.' 

The praise of the Cross in the second half of the poem ——- 
at greater length the motifs observable in the other hymns. The 
tree was “marked out (electa) by reason of its worthy trunk to 
touch such sacred limbs”: it was blessed, for “on its arms h 
the Ransom of the world.” Its bark is fragrant, its taste jee 
that of nectar. It is fecund in its harvest (iucunda fructu fertili). And 
in the final stanza, Venantius emphasises that God used the Cross 
to enact the supreme Christian mystery: 


. gua vita mortem pertulit 
et morte vitam reddidit. 


Although these hymns on the Holy Cross are deservedly the 
best known of Venantius’s writings, there are others which are 
worthy of study. One of these is a composition of about a hundred 
lines celebrating the festival of Easter.? It begins with the descrip- 
tion (content and style are highly Vergilian) of the regeneration 
of the earth—the stars shining forth their joy, the flowers and 
trees renewing their splendour, the return of birds and bees, the 
whole universe combining in praise of the Creator: 


laudant rite deum lux polus arva fretum. 


“Light, heavens, fields, deep render to God due praise.” This is 
the victory of Christ the crucified, “who as God reigns over all”; 
the Saviour and Redeemer who “became a man to deliver man,” 
who “the source of life and of the world, endures the rites of 
burial, and who, in granting the riches of salvation, enters upon 
the path of death.” There follows an apostrophe to Christ, an 
eloquent appeal to the pretium mundi, the Ransom of the world, 
to leave the tomb, and to bring back to the world the light that 
shuns us when He is dead. 

But Christ not merely renews the face of the earth, He also 
snatches “the countless throng” from the prison of death and from 
Satan: “From the jaws of the wolf the Lamb delivers his sheep.” 
(This Biblical image of the sacrificial Lamb, lent an Ovidian 

t See F, J. E. Raby, Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse (1959), p. 460. This 
excellent new edition, however, wrongly states that the hymns on the Holy 
Cross “‘are sung in the Roman Church on Maundy Thursday.” This has never 
been Ay case, and now only the Pange lingua is sung (on Good Friday). 

2 9. 
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paradox by the deliverance of the sheep, is also observable in 
Crux benedicta.) The souls of the dead are cleansed, and emerge a 
glistening army in splendid garments. The Shepherd takes joy in 
His snow-white flock. 

Another theme in which Venantius takes a characteristic 
interest (for it is one of the most prominent features of pastoral 
teaching in this era) is the splendour of dedicated virginity. Here 
he was stimulated by the example of St. Radegund and the 
saintly Agnes, who had founded the double monastery of the 
Holy Cross, which was one of the first to insist upon strict and 
permanent enclosure. They had adopted the Rule of St. Caesarius 
of Arles, by which nuns had to spend two hours every day in 
study; and when St. Caesaria sent a copy of the Rule from the 
Convent of St. John at Arles, where she was Abbess, she recom- 
mended that every nun learn the psalter by heart, and be able to 
read. Holy Cross thus became a centre of vigorous spiritual and 
intellectual life; and when St. Gregory of Tours visited Poitiers 
after the death of Radegund, he found no fewer than two hundred 
nuns living the enclosed life. 

The ideal of consecrated virginity was thus daily before 
Venantius’s eyes to inspire his compositions on this theme, and 
in particular Radegund (whose life of piety, studious application, 
humility and charity shines out from his poems and from the 
biography written by her fellow-nun, Baudonivia) and Agnes, 
to whom his major poem on virginity is dedicated, were his 
exemplars. For Venantius the virgin’s heavenly glory approxi- 
mates to that of the martyr: “Amongst the lines of apostles and 
sacred prophets, the virgin gains rewards next to those of the 
martyrs,” and she is adorned with jewels and splendid garments. 
She joins Mary in joyful celebration, as virgo dei, fructus caeli, 
victoria mundi. 

One of his longest poems, specifically called De Virginitate, 
is perhaps his most original in conception.? The scene is set in 
the hall of Heaven, where all await to applaud the entry of a 
consecrated virgin, and her reception by the heavenly Bride- 
groom. The patriarchs, headed by Abraham, are drawn up below 
the angels: Moses comes next leading the prophets: then the 
ranks of the apostles with Peter at their head, and the martyrs, 
who obtain equal reward, with Stephen in the place of honour. 


t VIII, 4. 2 VIII, 3. 
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“Next, the mother of God, Mary the goodly virgin shines 
forth, and leads the sheep of the Lamb’s virgin flock. Surrounded 
in the midst of the maiden throng, she leads on her army gleaming 
with the light of chastity.” Amongst them are Euphemia, Agatha 
and Agnes. Also there is Caesaria “the glory of Arles in our own 
day, who through the advice of Caesarius shares undying glory 
by the resources of her virginity.” 

Venantius now digresses, at mention of Caesarius, to state that 
it was his Rule which Radegund was now imbibing: 


cuius pontificis refluentia pectore mella 
colligit et rivos insatiata bibit. 


“She stores in her heart the honey of that Bishop in its abundant 
flow, and ever thirsty drinks his streams.” And again, Venantius 
advises Radegund: “Follow Caesaria and Caesarius in heart, and 
fulfil their commands in body: imitate these bees that you may 
gain the flowers.” 

Next follows a splendid passage which celebrates the Virgin 
Birth. “Look to Him who willed to be born from a maiden’s 
womb, and see from what flesh comes the flesh of our highest 
Lord. The Holy Spirit approached the virgin womb, desirous to 
live in a maiden’s dwelling. God entered her who had no know- 
ledge of men—a maiden who knew man only in her own Son.” 
Though Sarah and Rebecca, Judith and Anna have gained their 
glory in heaven, “yet none of them deserved to beget the Father 
of the world. Mary who begot the Lord remains inviolate.” 
There is a refreshing humanity in the portrait of Mary the virgin 
mother, which obviously draws inspiration from the Classical 
* yet at the same time the Biblical symbolism is never 

ar away: 3 
Intemerata deum suspendit ad ubera natum 
et panem coeli munere lactis alit. 


“Mary inviolate holds her divine Son to her breast, and with her 
gift of milk nourishes the Bread of heaven.” 

This glorification of Mary has a direct relevance to the next 
topic. Just as God chose a virgin to be his mother, so He is the 
Bridegroom of the consecrated virgin, for “he believes that the 
limbs which no violence stains, and which have been shared by no 
other, belong to Him. . . . Although God desires His kingdom to 
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be for all alike, yet Christ is averse to sharing this as common 
possession—virgineam solus vult habitare domum.” 

The Bridegroom is depicted as the warrior who goes forth in 
armour to rout the foe before returning to His bride to “implant 
chaste kisses on those consecrated cheeks.” Fortunatus is pre- 
eminently a poet of two worlds, the Classical and the Christian, 
and here he has clearly adapted a Greek epic treatment to develop 
this theme. The assembly now gathers to celebrate the marriage; 
angels, prophets, apostles' bring their gifts. Every land sends its 
saint to represent it—Greece despatches Andrew, India Bartholo- 
mew, Africa Cyprian, “fruitful Britain sends the noble Alban.” 
Thus “the nobility of heaven, rich with the Cross and the Blood 
of Christ, hastens to celebrate in union the future marriage.” 

There follows a most interesting and original section of 
seventy lines, in which God addresses his princes in praise of the 
unflinching constancy of His bride. “This maiden preserved the 
chastity which she had pledged to me. . . . Following with 
scrupulous mind her Salleguents steps, she comes undefiled in 
quest of my marriage-vows.” He relates her griefs and perils in 
life—thorns, snakes, flying arrows, swords—through which she 
held her undeviating course. “Only love could have endured 
such hardships.” “She hid her griefs from others, confessing. 
them to none. . .. Whenever she saw My face in representation, 
she routed the tears from her eyes by implanting kisses with her 
lips. . . . Stiff with cold, she preserved My fire in her bones; in 
her frigid body her heart is warm with love.” 

God then recounts the prayers addressed to Him by the suffering 
virgin; here the Classical student notes the influence of Ovid’s 
Heroides, a book of imaginary letters addressed by deserted women 
of legend to their lovers. The criticism has been made that the 
yearnings of the bride are drawn in a hypersensual way,? but this 
perhaps reveals a failure to comprehend the attraction exercised 
by such allegory under the influence of Biblical and Classical 
exemplars. “Tell me where You are, in what city I shall seek 
You. . . . Would that I could come if my poised foot could 
maintain its starry path amongst the constellations. . . . I wish to 


t Including Peter and Paul, hi quorum cineres urbs caput orbis habet, reflecting 
the tradition that Peter was buried at Rome. 

2 See, for example, the comment of Tardi: “Peut-étre le poéte peint-il parfois 
avec des couleurs trop sensuelles l’amour des religieuses pour le fiancé céleste.” 
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wash the stones before your feet, to wipe your shrines with m 
hair. Let me endure whatever will be; all hardships are sweet.” 
God tells how He often lay with her to offer consolation, and to 
wipe away her floods of tears. “Now therefore let her reign and 
enjoy pleasing love, for she has long been joined to Me in heart.” 
As God ends His proclamation, Heaven resounds with applause 
as her name is written in the eternal book. 

One could wish that Fortunatus had decided to end his poem 
at this point. Instead, the final section of it is devoted to a com- 
parison between the glories of virginity and the miseries of the 
married state. Here there is an unsubtlety of treatment, a bogus 
rhetoric in the description of the woes of motherhood which is 
reminiscent of the worst Ovidian excesses. But the poem as a 
whole is a remarkable and original achievement, casting a flood 
of light on the importance attached to the concept of the conse- 
crated virgin in sixth-century Gaul. Non veto coniugium, sed 
praefero virginis alvum is Fortunatus’s free adaptation of the 
Pauline dictum. 

St. Augustine’s exhortation to Christians to “bear off the gold 
and silver vessels” of pagan antiquity, and to employ them for 
Christian purposes, is met in a pleasingly literal way by the 
religious poetry of Venantius. His techniques of versification, 
his conceptions of rhetorical presentation owe much to the 
Augustans Vergil and Ovid. These “vessels” Venantius filled 
with new and potent inspiration; in particular, the compositions 
commemorating the Holy Cross play a decisive part in the 
creation of a new poetic tradition. From Rhaban Maur’s De 
laudibus sanctae crucis to the Pange lingua of St. Thomas and 
beyond, Venantius’s influence can be directly traced. 

There is a remarkable picture of El Greco’s which depicts St. 
Jerome in his cave. His Bible lies closed before him, and he 
trains his gaze steadfastly on the crucifix grasped in his left hand; 
the impression of concentrated devotion to Christ crucified is 
overwhelming. It is no idle pietas to attribute to St. Jerome 
much of the credit of Venantius’s achievement. In the monastery 
of Jerome’s foundation, through study of St. Jerome’s translations 
and other writings, Venantius became animated by the same 
central passion. For him too, overshadowing all else, Crux 
benedicta nitet. 
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AMERICA THE GOLDEN 


By 
DEREK STANFORD 


HE UNITED STATES, more than most, is a country of 

contrasts. Extremes and opposites are juxtaposed in the 

world’s richest pluralistic society. Is there, then, any sense 
of speaking of “the American Imagination,” as if the whole 
nation shared a single frame of mind? As one of the contributors 
to The Times Literary Supplement symposium? on the subject 
remarks, “imagination” is a suspect word as far as concerns the 
social sciences. But supposing we limit its connotations to plastic 
and aesthetic embodiments, to the arts and a material way of 
living, perhaps we can find a content for the term. 

This, in effect, is what one writer does when he speaks of 
“Jumbo Fish-tails’” as the “monogram” of current American 
civilisation. 

Just as the Scaliger fish-tails [he states] fret the battlements of North 

Italian buildings with the symbolic toothmarks of one particular 

family biting magnificently at the Lombard sky, so in contemporary 

America a fish-tail of different shape has come to symbolise, in 

recent years, a particular and characteristic yearning. This American 

fish-tail is most readily seen in the shape of those great rudder fins, 
larger every year, which sprout from the sterns of Cadillacs to 
support ever more monstrous red rear-lamps. In London, you may 
study them in and around Grosvenor Square. In the United States 
they leap backwards from taxicabs and super-automobiles with 
impartial splendour. They are useless, absurd, vaguely attractive. 

Most Americans laugh at them. Every American finds them on 

his new car, whether he wants them or not. They are great slabs of 

“extra,” semi-humorous tributes to the spirit of “Jumbo.” It would 

be as futile to search for a new American car without fish-tails as 

— be to seek out an American shrimp that was not Jumbo- 

t The American Imagination: A critical survey of the arts from The Times Literary 
Supplement, with a foreword by Alan Pryce-Jones (Cassell 25s). 
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But where the “Scaliger” and “Jumbo” fish-tails differ is in 
their social implication. In Italy, this hall-mark was the signature 
of caste, a proud reminder of an élite: in America, the fish-tail 
is shared by one and all—a flourish of democracy’s penmanship. 

The essayist next fastens upon the over-riding nature of the 
“Jumbo spirit.” 

With a rumbustious good nature so characteristic of American life 

fhe tells us] the Jumbo embodiment of the Jumbo imagination 

uickly becomes commonplace—and common property. The rich 

a not try to prevent you and me from wagging our own fish-tails 

on our more modestly priced (but equally magnificent-looking) 

Plymouths and Chesiden. They simply make their fish-tails 

larger still, until some new gimmick comes along to replace them. 

Within a couple of years there will be some new differential. What 

will it be? Pink tyres? Shirts with diagonal stripes? Calorie-free 

champagne? Whatever it is, it will in turn, like the rarest products 
of higher education, soon become regrettably commonplace— 
and, magnificently, common property. 


What, quite, is this “Jumbo spirit,” and how can we define it 
by reference to some manifestation of contemporary British 
society? To answer the former question first: it is materialism’s 
sincere tribute to the spirit of fantasy and the world of dream. 
In Florida and Hollywood, we find this material over-plus 
developed to the stage of the exotic. “Quiet good taste,” an 
English notion, can hardly be expected to dominate a region 
where the climate itself is bountiful to a bizarre degree. The 
palaces of Beverley Hills, the millionaire beaches of Miami, 
the technicolour motels along the blazing highways: all are 
orchidaceous, hot-house-like, yet actual. 

To raise the material aspects of living to the level of fantasy, 
and then to proclaim that this shall be the norm—this is what 
America has set out to achieve. In England, our “Arabian 
Night” moments are few and rare; we cannot afford them. They 
are tied to the economics of week-ending—to conscious brief 
occasions of “‘being on the spree.” In the United States, however, 
an affluent society seeks to make fantasy an over-all life-style; to 
standardise it even, one might say. 

Behind it, of course, there exist resources unknown to these 
more limited shores. “Culture follows gold” wrote a young 
American Trotskyist critic; and perhaps we can add that the 
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presence of gold, its substantial and ubiquitous possession, will 
in its turn condition the sort of culture we are going to get. 
“Opulent” is possibly one word to describe the style of the 
“American way of life,” at least of those goods and appurtenances 
which make up so large a part of it. In Europe, the spirit of 
baroque is hierarchic: in America, that spirit is democratic; and 
even the abstract building-aesthetics of American skyscrapers 
are now being affected by the baroque imagination. 

None the less, it would probably be wrong to think of the 
“Jumbo imagination” as solely determined by economic factors. 
What they are clearly answerable for are the limits and degrees 
of its workings, but the quality in itself is probably inherent in 
the American people. “Energy, abundance and creative origin- 
ality” is how one writer characterises the society of the United 
States, and these properties presumably exist in the spirit of its 
citizens before being translated into art-facts and products. 

It is here that contemporary America and Britain present two 
very different pictures. A few years back, Mr. T. S. Eliot was 
telling us that we English were in for a lower middle-class 
civilisation. True enough, his forecast was in the right direction; 
but what he did not anticipate was the full working of the 
silent revolution which transformed our society in 1945. By an 
act of long-deferred justice, the working-class was gran 
economic human rights, which the unplanned capitalism of the 
years-between-the-wars had ignominiously refused it. But the 
Labour Party, naturally enough, was bent more on vengeance 
than justice, and when the prosperity of Conservative Britain 
followed upon the Crippsian régime, the old proletariat became 
a “luxury” working-class. In all this, there must be much which 
St. Thomas Aquinas would surely have approved. The Welfare 
State (still of course with us) guarantees that minimum of 
material things without which as the saint holds man has 
barely the chance of a spiritual life. But an economic State 
paternalism and an “L.C.M.” working-class culture need not 
exist together. In Britain, we have them side by side. 

Both Britain and the United States tend to a uniformity of 
culture; but this uniformity in the United States is marked by 
an upward social accent, while in Britain the stress is downwards. 
The difference can be illustrated by two simple examples. 
British teenagers applauded Tommy Steele in the title role of 
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The Duke wore Jeans, a film about a peer of the realm in the 
role of teddy-boy. In America, it is not only entertainers who are 
grandiloquently christened Duke. It is the right of any junior 
whose parents are of that way of thinking—and, indeed, of every 
dog.t To express the contrast with some hyperbole, we can say 
that British society is pervaded by the working-class imagination 
while it is the millionaire imagination which dominates the 
society of the United States. 

It is the notes of this “jackpot democracy” which Mr. Pryce- 
Jones’s band of contributors seek to locate and assess. In America, 
the cultural climate is not, as in so much of Britain, “thoroughly 
small and dry.” It is heady, and heady with possibility—a 
possibility which, all too often, lacks the tact, the decorum of 
the pragmatic. American culture is ambitious in a way British 
culture has hardly been since the Elizabethan era. Sometimes 
this ambitiousness far over-reaches itself—as in the literature of 
the Beatniks searching for sensuous-mystical “kicks.’”’ And oft- 
times the effect is vulgar, as in a chorus-cutie drum-major 
bedizenly leading an electoral parade. But at least it makes for a 
sense of scope foreign to the English imagination. 


Ever since the first impact of Eliot on American poetry nearly 
forty years ago [claims one contributor] American poets have been 
studying new techniques, absorbing new influences, and pas 
their horizons, on a scale that makes the modern British poet loo 
positively provincial. In matters of sheer craftsmanship, in the 
mastery of varieties of technical skill, the American poets, exercised 
in Bares workshops” and broadened by travel grants, are to-day 
remarkably expert. 

In British poetry, as in British sport, we do not train for 
achievement in the way in which the United States tiro rigorously 
expects to train. America might well be cited as the world’s 
greatest “acquisitive society,” and nowhere are such pains taken 
to add acquirements to gifts in the individual’s accomplishments. 
The transatlantic seeker’s discoveries, as we know, can be a 
conversational bore. But the English ideal of learning lightly 
worn provides good social coverage for next to no knowledge. 
To be open about one’s ignorance or knowledge is a characteristi- 
cally American trait. 

1 the names of Pyle’s two pets in Graham Greene’s novel The Quiet 
American. 
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Looked at in one light, the United States appears as a land of 
paradox. The country of the dollar is also the country of record 
church attendances. The land of the lurid paper-back is also the 
land of superb museums, of generous Guggenheim Fellowship, 
and Chair upon Chair of Creative Writing. The interplay of 
materialism and idealism is nowhere more apparent. And perhaps 
idealism is none the worse for having the manure of raw cash 
at its roots. 

During the War, an English commander, engaged in 
co-ordination work, spoke of our relations with our United 
States Allies after the following fashion. England, he thought, 
was now a waning power, its market output and military might 
second to that of America. But still in terms of values, cultural 
and moral, England might claim the leadership yet. Our role, he 
said, was to play the Greeks to the newly risen Roman Empire 
of the West. Subsisting on American credit, we could still 
instruct the United States in the pieties, verities and graces of 
living. This air of cultural patronage may have seemed valid in 
those days, but England’s “Grecian” status is no longer what it 
was. The “Tommy Steele” cultural democracy of Britain con- 
fronts the democracy of Beverley Hills. Whatever criticisms we 
light upon, assumptions of superiority are out. 

Mr. Pryce-Jones has assembled a team of fine intelligences on 
things American, and one of the merits of his symposium is 
that it treats America as a living phenomenon and not as an 
object-lesson. 
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AN ENGLISH JESUIT 


DRAMATIST 


Fr. Joseph Simeon, 1593-1671 
By 
G. P. SANDHAM 


influence on theatrical history in Europe, both mn awakening 

interest in the theatre and by shaping a dramatic from that 
was inherited by the great French dramatists of the seventeenth 
century. In their work the Jesuits balanced the increasing seculari- 
sation and skill of the European theatre by bringing Christianity 
into humanism, the message of Christ to the classical Renaissance 
with plays that were staged with great splendour and technical 
mastery. They replied to the secular theatre and the activities of 
the Reformers with a theatrical counter-reformation. 

The Theatre was part of the Jesuits’ work of education and it 
was natural that at a time when the Lutheran Evangelical Theatre 
was winning audiences to hear the reformers distorting and 
breaking down the faith, they should retaliate by putting on 
plays that embodied the teaching of the Church, for the instruc- 
tion both of the audiences and the boys who acted in them. To 
the didactic element, however, were added the attractions of 
rich and colourful scenery, magnificent costumes, music and 
later dancing and opera. The schools and theatres grew together, 
the second enforcing the reputation and influence of the first; 
Goethe, after seeing a performance at the Jesuit college of 
Regensburg, wrote: 

This public performance has again convinced me of the cleverness 

of the Jesuits. They despised nothing which could in any way be 

effective and treated the matter with love and attention. This is not 

cleverness as one thinks of it in abstract; it is a delight in the thing, a 

participation in the enjoyment that is given, as in the ordinary ways 


Ii Is NOT generally known that the Jesuits had an important 
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of life. Just as this great religious society counts among its numbers 
organ-builders, sculptors and gilders, so are there some also who 
devote themselves with knowledge and inclination to the theatre, 
and in the same manner in which they distinguish their churches, 
by a pleasing magnificence, these snadaien men here have made 

emselves masters of the worldly senses by means of a theatre 
worthy of respect." 


The production which Goethe admired so much was not an 
isolated example. The Jesuit Theatre flourished in many parts 
of Europe, wherever their schools existed. 

In this country the Society had no schools to profit by the 
great glories of the Elizabethan stage, though Blessed Edmund 
Campion wrote three plays which were performed on the 
Continent.? One Englishman, however, played quite an important 
part in the growth of the International Theatre, namely, 
Emmanuel Lobb, who is known also under his alias of Joseph 
Simeon. He was born in Portsmouth in 1593 and entered the 
English College at Rome, where his plays were later to be pro- 
duced, on 13 October 1616. At that time he gave the following 
account of his youth in England and Portugal: 


My aon were of the lower class and poor, and alas! heretics. 
My father died two years before I left home. When I was barely 
eleven years old, by order of my mother, I passed over into tion 
to learn that language, with a view to the mercantile life. Here I was 
soon after converted to the Catholic faith by Fr. Henry Floyd, SJ., 
at that time living in the Professed House of Lisbon. The same 
Fr. Floyd persuaded me to lay aside other pursuits and take to study, 
and after a while I was sent to St. Omer’s College.3 


He then travelled from Rome to Belgium, and was received 
into the Society of Jesus at Liége. At this time he is praised for 
possessing “piety and great ne as well as literary talent. 
He taught F ante “a belles-lettres at St. Omer’s for five years, 
mr de, will have seen their theatrical work, and then taught 
theology at Léige until 1647, when he became Rector of the 
English College at Rome. It was when he was Provincial of 
the Jesuits in England, in 1669, that the Duke of York, later 
| James II, sought advice and instruction from him in the Catholic 

Italienische Reise. 
2 The Sacrifice of Isaac, The Tragedy of King Saul, Nectar et Ambrosia. 
3 Cf. Foley, Records of the English Province, Vol. 1, pp. 272 ff. 
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Faith. The Duke wanted to be reconciled to Catholicism and 
receive papal permission to maintain the outward semblance of 
belonging to the established church. Fr. Simeon pointed out 
that this could not be permitted because evil could not be done 
that good might follow. The Pope himself confirmed this in a 
letter to the Duke, who then fully embraced the Catholic Faith. 
Fr. Simeon continued to work in London and died there in 1671. 

He wrote five plays, all tragedies. Two of these, Zeno, his 
first and probably is best, and Mercia, were published in Rome 
in 1648 during his period as Rector of the English College in 
Rome. Both were performed in Italy and Spain et alibi saepius 
cum plausu, and the edition bore the bowls of the General of 
the Society of Jesus, Fr. Vincent Carafa. The remaining three 
were published together with a reprint of Zeno and Mercia at 
Liége in 1656. His reputation for learning rests on these plays. 
There is only one other extant work of his, published in answer 
to Father Pierce’s sermon before His Majesty on the 1st of February 
1663. 

All his plays were written in Latin and there is no indication 
in the text that any scene was played in the vernacular. The 
quality of his Latin was much admired in an age which appreciated 
Latin verse far more than does our own. His style is very much 
of the Renaissance, even to the extent of addressing God as 
“Thunderer,” as the Romans addressed Jupiter, but it is marred 
for us by the fact that he was an inveterate punster. However, 
he is never less than elegant, reads well and would certainly 
have held the attention of his audience as befitted a professor of 
rhetoric in the days when that art was appreciated as the highest 
form of entertainment by nobles and groundlings alike. 

Fr. Simeon and his fellow dramatists of the Society of Jesus 
wrote their plays according to the directives of the Ratio 
Studiorum, the Jesuit handbook of education. This prescribed 
infrequent performances, upon major festivals only, and the use 
of Latin for the text of all plays, which was no obstacle to the 
educated audiences of the a But as more and more of the 
unlettered flocked to the plays the use of the vernacular was 
permitted more frequently. From the earliest days it had been 
customary to present the Interludes in the vernacular as light 
relief from the main action and an opportunity for spectacle, 

t Cf. Clarke, Life of James II, Vol. 1, pp. 440 ff. 
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dance, mime, music and comedy. One has only to look at Fr. 
Simeon’s directions for the Zeno interludes—the chariot of 
Mars and his attack of war, the dance of the Ethiopian boys and 
satyrs, the Bacchic revels—to see how richly presented many 
of them were, and how they must have appealed to the taste 
of the ordinary people. Though all the published plays that have 
come down to us from these early days are in Latin, printed 
programmes always contained summaries of the plot in the 
vernacular. 

Lavish staging and frequent use of new and startling stage 
tricks were not limited to the Interludes. Pageantry of all sorts 
adorned the action and most plays included at least, one full- 
scale battle for both actors a audience to revel in. The final 
act of Zeno is worthy of Webster or Tourneur; body piles on 
body, watched by the ghosts of Zeno’s former victims. Equally 
in the Jacobean style are the contrasted scenes of Bacchic revelry 
and Zeno’s desolation. He makes his last speech from the tomb 
in which he has been buried alive and in which he awaits mors 
atra, mors horrenda, mors atrox. In fact in several plays the words 
bear little relation to the action of the more spectacular scenes. 
Drama becomes melodrama and the ideas largely subservient 
to the splendid presentation and the rich costumes of a large cast. 

Even in the very earliest productions large choruses were 
used, to the delight of the boys and particularly of their parents. 
This of course meant that an enormous number of actors took 
part. A performance of St. Anthony at Brussels in 1608 had a 
cast of two hundred, including strange animals and monsters of 
many weird and uncatalogued varieties to tempt the saint;! 
Jacob in the following year had three hundred and fifty; in 1621 
Ignatius has a cast of four hundred and by the 1640’s there were 
as many as two hundred on the stage at a time. The ever- 


increasing number of performers led to three-level staging and 


vast arena shows, presenting such spectacles as a huge swan-lake, 
fairies galore and the fiery chariot of Elias, complete with real 
white horses. Jouvancy was justified in commenting that “one 
concentrates more on the apparel than the value of the horse.”2 
In Belgium especially the boys became regular town troupes, 
performing at pageants and carnivals, and supported by the 


t Annales du Collége D’Anvers. 
2 Ratio Discendi et Docendi, by Fr. Jouvancy, 1703. 
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Town Councils; that of Lille, for example, made grants towards 
the costs of production and for the hiring of musicians and 
ushers, and for the item “wine for the actors” ! 

From the very earliest days audiences were extremely large, 
despite the use of Latin for the major action. In 1565 the audience 
at Munich for a presentation of Judith in the public square filled 
not only the square but occupied also the balconies of the sur- 
rounding buildings and even their roofs.2 A production of 
Constantine at Munich in 1574, twice performed, had a cast of 
over a thousand. The comedy of Euripus was presented three 
times at Prague in 1560, and the audience pation» eight thousand 
at one of these performances; the run of the play would have 
been prolonged had not the Rector of the oda pointed out 
that “it was not the sole work of the Society to present plays.” 
Occasionally accidents were caused, as when a complicated set 
fell on a hundred and twenty actors at St. Omer’s in 1593, 
though fortunately no one was hurt: less fortunate were a few 
who were killed in 1629 at Hesdin when part of the hall collapsed. 

It is worth noting that the Oberammergau Passion Play is 
an offshoot of the Munich Jesuit Drama’ and also that the young 
Mozart wrote a short opera Apollo et Hyacinthus as an interlude 
for a performance of Clementia Croesi in 1767;4 Orlando di 
Lasso tw wrote choruses for a performance of Samson.s 

A much discussed and very important topic in the early days 
was the playing of women’s parts by the a This had been 
expressly forbidden by the Ratio Studiorum in 1599, though 
plays performed before that date had contained leading female 
roles. The very first published play we possess was the 1580 
St. Joan played before the Duke of Lorraine at Pont-4-Mousson 
and plays written very soon after it also had leading parts for 
women. In 1600 the General of the Order, Fr. Aquaviva, gave 
local superiors power to approve the playing of such roles “very 
rarely, with express permission, for grave reasons, and avoiding 
all levity in costume and action.” In 1616 at Malines no less a 
person than St. John Berchmans played the name-part in a 
production of Natalie.6 Indeed, some of these seventeenth-century 
plays with their tragic heroines might be considered as the fore- 


t Cf. Ratio Discendi et Docendi. 2 Cf. Jesuit Education, by Schwickerath. 
3 Oberammergau und sein Passionspiel. 4 Power and Secret of the Jesuits. 
5 Op. cit., p. 416. 6 Life of St. John Berchmans, by Vanderspeeten. 
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runners of the masterpieces of Racine. The playing of feminine 
leads by boys spread to the comedies, always more popular than 
the tragedies. Abuses inevitably occurred so that many superiors 
followed the example of Fr. Judoci in 1644 and restored the 
strict interpretation of the Ratio. But the process of gradual 
relaxation was repeated and we find, in 1715, a general permission 
to play such parts when the plot requires it. 

In spite of contemporary acclaim and the authors’ mastery of 
technique in dramatic presentation, and their undoubted skill 
in composing Latin verses, the majority of the plays were 
ephemeral, written to deal with current controversies and events. 
Certainly the use of the Latin language made their chances of 
survival remote. Even so, very few of them could be said to have 
any lasting literary value. It could, however, be claimed for Fr. 
Joseph Simeon that for those who appreciate Latin verses he 
writes with a certain simplicity and stylistic elegance. There 
are passages in his only play on an English theme, Mercia, which 
would bear out this claim. 

Dramatists like Corneille, Moliére and Calderon seem to 
have learned the elements of their craft in the colleges of the 
Society of Jesus. The pupils certainly outstripped their masters; 
but these words of Lamartine indicate ie importance of 
the place of the Jesuit International Theatre in the history of 
seventeenth-century European drama: 


I was a bitter and obstinate boy and I was softened and won over, 
-so that I willingly subjected myself to a yoke which skilful teachers 
made light and pleasant for me. The whole art was to arouse in us 
the love of good, and to guide us by their own will and through 
our own efforts. 

Our souls had found their wings and together soared upwards 
towards the good and beautiful. . . . I there learned what can be 
made of human beings, not by compulsion, but by encouragement. 
They made religion and duty attractive and inspired us with the 
love of God. . . . With a level such as this, which had its centre in 


our own hearts, they could do anything. . . . They began by making 
me happy—they would soon have made me good! © 
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THE END OF A MYTH 


T IS AN ACCEPTED COMMONPLACE that the climate of educated 
[eatholic opinion in this country has changed considerably in the 
past twenty-five years. Time was when political reserve and a care 
not to become too involved in a society whose Christian traditions 
were rapidly becoming peripheral, were the marks of a Catholic 
gentleman. In religious matters a generation ago, such a man was 
often on the defensive; his loyalties were presumed to be divided or 
elsewhere. Much of this attitude, of course, was conditioned by his 
sense of history. Often this meant his having read the historical works 
of Cardinal Gasquet and of those great souls Hilaire Belloc and 
G. K. Chesterton, not one of whom was a professional historian. He 
viewed with considerable suspicion the writings of those who were, 
particularly if they were Protestants. If they wrote about the Reforma- 
tion, their work was certain to be biased and was probably false. No 
explanation of theirs could deny the fact that Henry VIII had pillaged 
the monasteries, and that his agents, and those of his astute daughter 
Elizabeth, had hounded to their destruction priests and lay people 
alike with such pitiless and unjustified efficiency. As a Catholic aware 
of a once unified Christendom, he was deeply conscious of the ship- 
wreck which these and other reformers had made of his country and 
of Europe. He knew that this was probably not the whole truth, but 
it was sufficient. In addition, he regarded it as unthinkable that any 
Catholic scholar should be imprudent and disloyal enough to expose, 
wart-like to the world, the discreditable in our Catholic past; it was 
difficult enough to arrive at the Catholic interpretation of this 
disastrous period without adding complications of one’s own. ' 

Meanwhile a gradual transformation in the intellectual climate of 
the country was being forged by a protracted global war and its 
politically introspective aftermath. One result of all this was some 
sound re-thinking about the past, and not only the immediate past. 
National leaders, trained from their public school infancy to believe 
that the age-old, straight-bat policies of the British Empire and the 
established Church could not but merit divine approval, lost some of 
their jaunty confidence, and fell into an mh phase of self-doubt, 


until the wind of change brought their conscience some kind of ease 
at last. Professional historians were no less affected. Many of them felt 
themselves no longer competent to judge tricky historical issues like 
the Reformation with their old assurance. For many educated Catholics, 
too, the struggle to see the past as it really was, was no less searing an 
experience. Issues they had once so lo al, 

challenged, the bastions no longer cont 


y defended, were no longer 


ed. Yet many myths obdurately 
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remained. One of the first to be exorcised was the belief that Reforma- 
tion studies carried no real validity unless they were written by 
Catholics. But the most difficult to destroy was the conviction that 
Catholic scholars who refused to whitewash either mistaken papal 
politics or some of the Church’s more disreputable characters of this 
period, were betraying the cause. As if the Church’s divine mission in 
this world somehow precluded its leaders from faulty political judg- 
ments, or was sufficient in itself to preserve them from moral error. It 
is easy now to be censorious over this conservatism in Catholic 
historical thinking; one has to try to understand the subtle pressures 
to which it was then exposed. But not unnaturally such an attitude 
called forth the acid vituperation of the more critically minded, as 
— who has read his Coulton and his Trevor Roper well, 
ow. 

The publication of Dom David Knowles’s third and final volume, 
however, has finally put an end to this myth that Catholic scholars 
neither can nor should attempt objectivity in historical writing. True 
enough, one will find in it, as in his previous: volumes, that rare 
understanding of, and delicate sympathy for the religious life, which 
seems to Ke 4 most others writing on this period. But this illumines 
the work rather than makes for special pleading, and those lookin 
for partisanship, the ready excuse, or the defiant counter-attack wi 
be disappointed. Professor Knowles is not the first distinguished 
Catholic scholar to write about these difficult, unhappy years with such 
scrupulous regard for the truth, but this last volume should silence 
once and for all those who believe that here was a cause which Catholic 
historians, when they write on it, must either support or betray. 

The work is treated chronologically in four parts: The Tudor 
Scene, The Gathering Storm, Suppression and Dissolution, Reaction 
and Survival. The opening chapter of Part One briefly surveys those 
important social, political and religious changes taking place in late 
fifteenth-century England which were to prove decisive. Students of 
this period have long since realised what an earthy, ruthless and fluid 
age it was. Here the scene is lightly but firmly drawn, and is worth 
careful reading, not only because it makes intelligible what is to 
follow, but especially for its accurate assessment of the real situation. 


In the past [writes Professor Knowles] historians have often assumed 
that while all else remained steady the monks fell rapidly into moral 
and pecuniary bankruptcy. It would be a truer view to see the world 
changing around them while they, for their part, were unable to 
accompany that change or to adapt themselves to the demands and 


t The Religious Orders in England: Vol. Il, The Tudor Age, by Dom David 
Knowles (Cambridge University Press $55). 
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necessities of a different world. In that world both they and their 
neighbours round them were without any anchor save their ancestral 
and often now vestigial sense of spiritual realities, and a new senti- 
ment of loyalty and obedience to the sovereign. They were to find 
every new influence a hostile one, in a grasping and acquisitive 
society which had as its characteristic quality a keen appreciation 
of the main chance. 


What follows then, is not only a meticulous analysis of the decline and 
fall of the religious Orders in England, but a penetrating commentary on 
why this came about. It is this which gives the won its lasting value. 
Professor Knowles then examines in as much detail as the sources 
allow, the activities of the monastic and mendicant Orders in England 
up to the 1530’s and the pattern which emerges from his own visitation 
of the more important abbeys, priories and friaries, confirms what others 
have found to be true in their own specialised studies. A deep and 
understandably obstinate conservatism persists. Privileges and immuni- 
ties are fiercely protected, ambitious building schemes continue to be 
planned; the gap between abbots like Wallingford and his tenants at 
St. Albans, or his archbishop at Canterbury, widens. Enthusiasm for 
humanism, even when it is genuine, is limited. The friars, we are told, 
were“using outworn tools and lacking any sense of apostolic vocation 
or intellectual security.” The impression is that monks and friars alike 
had begun to lose touch with their vocation, and that even where 
they realised the need for reform, they lacked the means to carry it 
through; the difficulties and temptations which came to them made 
any easy solution remote. These difficulties, of course, must be seen in 
their European context: the debilitating effect of Conciliarism on the 
late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century papacy, which inhibited 
reform at the centre; the venality of the Roman curia; the persuasive 
voice of heresy which was to decimate the ranks of the religious when 
their hour came. In addition to these eroding factors, the English 
religious had to face the particular circumstances of the king’s growing 
absolutism, in which he was ably supported by Wolsey. When there- 
fore the great decisions over the king’s divorce and the rejection of 
papal supremacy had to be made, it is not difficult to see how ill- 
repared most of the religious were to assess the situation with any 
Kind of clarity or detachment. Historians have long since known and 
appreciated all this. But rarely has it been so clearly explained, or with 
such clinical detachment, as in chapters XII--XIV and XVI of this 
work. The author is not unaware m their inability to measure up to 


their vocation; most of them knew what they were doing. But “monks 
and clergy alike were children of their age and country.” 
Part Three gives a full and detailed account of the actual suppression 
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and dissolution of the English religious Orders, and forms the core of 
the book. A valuable chapter (KX) examines the economy of the 
monasteries in 1535 based on the Valor Ecclesiasticus, and shows that the 
total income of the English religious houses in that year might well 
have amounted to £165,000, a very large proportion indeed of the 
national income. The author offers jo valuable correctives to 
the popularly held view that the monasteries were in a bad way 
financially at their dissolution, or that much of their income, in any 
case, was wasted on concerns in which monks had no right to be 
interested. On the other hand, he exposes both the economic weak- 
nesses of the monastic system and the resulting complications which it 
encouraged. The friars receive less full treatment, but their remarkably 
swift end had long since been prepared by the early loss of their 
commandos, the Franciscan Observants. This part of the volume ends 
with a balanced chapter on the treatment of < dispossessed, in which 
Professor Knowles shows that with the exception of the friars, who 
were genuinely hard hit, the religious were reasonably well com- 
pensated by the government for their being dispossessed, and that the 
pensions a many of their leaders enabled them to settle down comfort- 
ably among «be smaller gentry with little difficulty. Financial 
compensation, it was true, could not be measured against the loss of a 
vocation; but the tragedy was that excluding members of the more 
severe Orders, like the Carthusians, so few of them had a genuine 
vocation to the religious life. 

The last part of the work discusses the Marian restoration and the 
interesting links between her new foundation at Westminster and the 
present English congregation. Mary’s desire to grant repossession to 
the shattered remnants of the religious and her problem of how to 
treat those who refused to conform, are sympathetically reviewed, but 
in the event of her short reign, little of permanence could be accom- 
plished, and her death souls put an end to monastic life in England 
until comparatively recent times. Perhaps the finest chapter in the book 
is the epilo ue, which is rather an epilogue to the whole corpus of 
Dom David Knowles’s writing on the religious Orders in England, 
the first volume of which, published in 1940, established at once his 
undisputed leadership in this field of ecclesiastical history. Here is 
the quintessence of English religious life, its history and its raison d’ étre. 
What was temporary and what was permanent in the bright revival 
under Dunstan, in the medieval achievement, in its defeat and 
apotheosis, are here brilliantly summarised and made intelligible as 
never before. Many serious minded people today find the very idea 
of religious life utterly unintelligible. If they read the last paragraph 
of this epilogue they will at least see its meaning even if they cannot 
agree with it. 
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Minor criticism of the work is inevitable. Not every historian will 
agree with Professor Knowles’s chapter on Erasmus, and some will 
consider his treatment of the friars inadequate and less sympathetic 
than of the monks. But to have read the work is an experience in 
itself. Here sloth and ease, capitulation under duress and betrayal of 
ideals, take their place beside self-effacing heroism and fidelity to the 
Rule, and both mirror the pattern of human experience. Magisterial 
in its command of detail, dispassionate and austere in judgment, it 
will be a long time before this massive survey of English religious life 
needs to be re-written. 

LESLIE MACFARLANE 


REVIEWS 


SELECTIVE RELIGION 


The Stuff of Youth, by Francois Mauriac, translated by Gerard Hopkins 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode 15s). 


R. HOPKINS is the accredited and most competent translator 
Me Mauriac; and if this book, La Robe Prétexte, first published in 
1914, reflects at all accurately Mauriac’s own boyhood (it could do so: 
he was born in 1885 and tradition was tenacious, especially in the 
provinces) it helps us to understand his bruised soul which has never, 
we feel, quite recovered from its early formation. We confess that an 
extremist picture is painted. The boy Jacques’ mother had died and 
his father went off to be a sort of Gauguin. He himself was looked 
after by a grandmother, puritanically dévote but irascible. She in her 
turn was served by a nervously pious nun who was sent each evening 
to escort the fifteen year old boy, a head taller than she, home from 
his school lest ill befall him in the Bordeaux streets. There was also a 
roué uncle, his desiccated wife, their daughter Camille, and a poor 
relation who haunts the boy’s home, and joins in the old ladies’ eternal 
gossip, rosaries and knitting. We feel suffocated not only by the stuffi- 
ness of the house, but by the scent of the flowers, lilac, roses, narcissus, 
which fill the garden and the chapel, and the incense that rises in clouds 
at school ceremonies. The impressionable boy naturally passed through 
an ecstatically religious phase, and through an intense but innocent 
friendship for a Spanish om José, at his school, who smuggled love- 


letters from Jacques to Camille at hers. This is discovered by the 
snooping Reverend Mother who is shocked to the marrow; she 
appeals to the Rector of the boy’s college who is kind but decrees 

at he must go for three months to Germany and not even say good- 
bye, to Camill 


ille. He goes, via Paris. Within a day or two the whole of 
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his sentimental past flakes off, including his romantic religionism: he 
is within an hour of going off with a girl when a telegram calls him 
back to his grandmother who is in extremis. She dies. Camille (really a 
flirtatious little snob) grows up abruptly and shoves him off. His home 
and estate have to be sold. José dies. Boyhood is finished and the 
praetexta must be doffed. We found José the most developed and 
interesting character in the book; but M. Mauriac is skilled enough 
to make us want to know what happened next to Jacques. 

M. Mauriac, we can agree, is one of France’s foremost writers, yet 
he seems to cherish his limitations. The grandmother and the nun 
could exist; they are not quite caricatures, alas. And there certainly 
was a schooling (we can’t call it education) which aimed wholly at 
preservation from wrong and not at preparation for life, a spiritual 
direction which kept scratching at consciences, fostering introspection, 
stimulating an already feverish intelligence and hotting up natural 
curiosity p Bo sin, “prowling round its frontiers.’’ Could he not some- 
times see that first gifts of the Holy Ghost, love, joy, peace, also offer 
themselves to his choice? 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


ERA OF VIOLENCE 


The New Cambridge Modern History: Vol. XII: The Era of Violence 
(Cambridge University Press 37s 6d). 


pw DIFFICULTIES which confront the historian of contemporary 
events are sufficiently obvious and the learned editor of this 
volume, Dr. Thomson, in a masterly Introductory Survey does not 
fail to allow them full weight. But, as he goes on to point out, it is 
the duty of professional historians to make available to those who 
must try to shape the immediate future “the best understanding of 
the age that their techniques and skills can achieve.” It is this that 
the present distinguished company of historians have endeavoured 
to do in dealing with the period 1898-1945. It would be unfair in a 
short review 7 this kind to do more than convey certain impressions 
which a survey of so vast and scholarly a work has made. In the 
first place it may not unjustly be pointed out that the consensus of 
views expressed is essentially a Protestant one. This is not necessarily 
a criticism. Indeed one would hardly have expected it to be otherwise. 
It is a matter of emphasis, as when Mr. J. H. Parry in the chapter on 
Latin America says of the Cardenas régime in Mexico: “Except in its 
persecution of the church . . . it was tolerant of divergencies ...” 
Granted that it may have been “tolerant of divergencies,” but to a 
Catholic, and even surely to any Christian, it is the exception that is 
important. Nevertheless, admittedly, what the Editor “the bug- 
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bear of bias” has been carefully avoided even down to details, as in 
the reference to “the supposedly Germanophile Secretary of State for 
War, Haldane.” If any distinction is to be made in the uniformly high 
standard maintained throughout, special attention might be called to 
the Editor’s concluding chapter on European Civilisation, Mr. Isaac 
Deutscher’s on the Russian Revolution and Mr. Rohan Butler’s on the 
Versailles Treaty, all of which are model sitions of their kind. 
Incidentally it is i to learn that the famous war-guilt charge 
in that Treaty was drafted “largely by the young American expert, 
John Foster Dulles”; a first and somewhat equivocal appearance on 
the world-stage of a lately well-known figure. 

So it would seem that the age in which we live is to go down to 
history as the Era of Violence. The title is not flattering; but it is 
hardly for any of us who have lived through the first half of this 
century to complain, or to deny its essential truth. And yet we may be 

that there is, for all that, something to show on the credit 
side; something which emerges from “that dramatic juxtaposition 
of opposites, warfare and welfare,” as Dr. Thomson puts it. For in 
spite of — it is a fact that the peoples of Europe at least are 
better off materially to-day than they were in 1900. As to how much 
better or worse off they are in other and more important respects 
we can only speculate. But it is curious to reflect that whereas in 
both wars a nation-wide religious revival was confidently predicted 
while material improvements were merely hoped for, in effect it was 
the opposite that happened. However that may be, this volume 
remains as a solid and very valuable contribution to the understanding 
of contemporary events: moreover the fact should not be overlooked 
that it is cheap at the price. | 
Joun McEwen 


ENLIGHTENMENT’S DAWN 


French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire, by J. S. Spink 
(University of London, The Athlone Press 50s). 


7 ENLIGHTENMENT did not arrive with a blinding flash. It 
was a result of the steady progress of intellectual speculation on 
the nature of man and the world } the two centuries following 
the French Renaissance. Professor Spink, who provides an erudite 
documentation of the intellectual pre-history of the Enlightenment, 
starts too late to discuss the more remote preparation for the propaga- 
tion of rationalist opinions. He tends in consequence to overestimate 
the —— of the heady speculation of the 1620s and to neglect 
the setting of the rationalist stage by the sixteenth-century Platonists 
and the revival of stoicism. But his often masterly and always learned 
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analyses of the personalities and questions involved in the academic 
causes célébres which preceded the encyclopedists are as informative 
as they are fascinating. 

Free-thought, when the term is applied to a body of historical 
opinion, can be defined only empirically. But in assessing the various 
movements which can now be seen to have militated against religious 
and social establishments Professor Spink has missed very little. In 
his loosely connected series of chapters all the important themes are 
at least touched on; the leading authors are anne as well as the 
most important opinions, and details of the contemporary reaction 
are clearly indicated. The field is very wide, but all its main topics 
are treated individually and with an unusually full documentation. 

This is a guide-book to the dominant intellectual movement of the 

riod rather than a history of its ideas—at times almost a catalogue 

ased on the rich bibliographical and es details which are 
Professor Spink’s especial strength. In so scholarly a work caution 
naturally demands that the exposition of influences and lines of develop- 
ment should cede pride of place to the study of individual authors 
and themes. But one would like to know more about the mechanics 
of the evolution of free-thought. To what extent, for instance, was 
the separation of philosophy from theology due to the rejection of 
authority as the criterion of truth in the natural sciences, and how far 
did the influence of Italian Averroism extend? The dispute between 
anciens and modernes had far wider philosophical aden too, 
than Professor Spink here indicates. 

Such historical generalisations as are made sometimes contrast 
unfavourably with the more adequate analyses of individual authors 
and opinions. There is a closer connection between the cult of Seneca 
and that of Epicurus than this book appears to allow, and the Cartesian 
dualism of body and soul, far from being “startling in its newness,” 
was in fact a well-worn theme of earlier Christian apologists. The 
identification of God with nature associated with Spinoza was current 
in seemingly orthodox writers like Juste-Lipse wg years before 
the first writings of Descartes, and the influence of Descartes on 
Fontenelle is much exaggerated at the expense of that exercised by 
Montaigne, Naudé and, probably, Locke. 

The individual analyses dispose convincingly of many general 
misconceptions, like that of Gui Patin’s libertinage. But Cyrano’s 
“adel boutades are treated perhaps a shade too earnestly, while 


the sometimes verbal influence of Descartes on this author is too lightly 
dismissed. There is some special pleading in the section on Moliére, 
whose scepticism is somewhat gratuitously assumed and whose 
comedies cannot easily be made to yield statements of a coherent 
philosophy. 
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But although one might dispute the occasional interpretation or 
wish that the main. lines of development had been more firmly, and 
more accurately, indicated, it would be superfluous to recommend 
this book. No comparable treatment of its subject exists and the 
religious and philosophical significance of the evolution of free- 
thought during this period has long warranted the attentions of an 
able , es One or two French scholars, notably M. Busson and 
M. Pintard, have begun, but Professor Spink’s learned and compre- 
hensive treatment is a greater achievement than might have been 
thought possible on the monographs at present available. It is likely 
to remain authoritative for some time to come. 

ANTHONY LEvI 
A PATTERN OF VIRTUE 


The Allegory of the Faerie Queene, by M. P. Parker (Oxford University 
Press 3 $s). 


TS go by turns indeed; here comes a nun with a plain man’s 
guide to the Faerie Queene still held, in America at least, to be 
the Protestant masterpiece of a Protestant champion. How strange, 
too, that we need a guide over country as familiar as this before 
fissures in our common culture sealed us all in separate valleys, valleys 
where the old landmarks are lost and the old myths forgotten. 

Mother Parker does not, of course, deny that Spenser was a Protes- 
tant; but she thinks it means more that he was a Christian Platonist 
and that his allegory of asceticism and morality (for as we know 
from his Tears of the Muses he was consciously a moralist) has roots 
in older soil than the red raw earth of any Calvinist or Lutheran 
theory of justification. Her chief intent, though, is to elucidate the 
allegory. She is wide awake to the fact that the Bower of Bliss is 
in less good repair than, say,the Celestial City, and that even University 
examiners are eager, these days, to turn Spenser into the snow. She 
does not burke the reasons why: a splintered image of Christian life 
which modern men inherit; our loss of the habit of reading allegory; 
the poem’s quaint language—not as archaic or idiosyncratic as we 
used to think but yet having a strange effect because of the way in 
which rare words are used; its mandragorine drowsiness; even its 
undemocratic refusal to accord one knight one virtue so that often 
we do not know who is standing for what, a confusion worse con- 
founded by the repetitiousness of the action. When Spenser composed 
his poem allegory was, it is true, like Southwell’s fables in which 
“are often figured moral truths, and that covertly uttered to a common 
good which without mask would not find so free a passage.” But 
what if the mask become a Gorgon’s head that may not kill but 
anyway puts to sleep? 
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These difficulties Mother Parker tries, most winningly, to meet. 
But we may wish to add to them. We may feel that the poem really 
fails at the level of story, since we have no glimpses during it of a 
central highway such as runs through the Divina Commedia or Paradise 
Lost. We may not care for the freezing sense of being in a world 
where there are no frontiers or where the frontiers glide through 
each other like ripples in the sea, or for the lack of human interest 
where abstract virtue is the theme, or for the slow irritant of a syntax 
governed not by sense but a most constricting English metre. Grant 
to Mother Parker that all Spenser’s means subserve his purpose of 
glozing the tale with an atmosphere of “faerie,” they are still dragons 
at the edge of the woods whose fiery breath we will not dare unless 
we are convinced that the city they guard is a fine place to be seen. 

If we are willing to be convinced, then in this very good book 
Mother Parker has come as close as anyone to giving us the motive 
and the gear to journey on, and for good measure she throws off 
liberal asides on such varied themes as subjective reading and the 
nature of symbol. Her book is written in a clear if sometimes clumping 
style, and is printed with the customary discreet magnificence of the 
Oxford University Press. 

J. F. X. Harriott 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Work. A Symposium edited by John Todd (Darton, Longman and 
Todd 30s). 

T SEEMS TO US a very good thing that groups of Catholics, like 
| we meeting thrice-yearly at Downside, should come together to 
discuss problems connected with the communication of Christian 
Doctrine to the men and women of the modern world. This is what 
the Downside Group does. It is reinforced by the presence, every two 
years, of more qualified participants who come to take part in a 
symposium of a week’s duration. The results are published. The 
present volume is the third in a series. 

It deals with the work men do and, though this reviewer is not 
fond of symposia, it will be found useful by those who are. There 
are some very good contributions to the present volume. One might 
single out, in particular, those by Hilary Armstrong, Robert Markus 
and Ronald Brech. At the same time, we cannot but feel that a far 
more powerful medium would be a single essay, presenting the essence 
of theGroup’s case and written by one of its members against the back- 
ground of the papers discussed during the week. Here, for example, 
its aim should a first-class exposition of the Christian doctrine of 
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work and its application to the problems of the modern age. As 
things are, one has the feeling that the volume under review is too 
diffuse, too “bitty” and somewhat inclined to range from one extreme 
to the other. Adjustment to differences of style is a difficult business 
and one wonders a little whether Part IV devoted to the “Personal 
Witness of Workers” could not have been omitted: one can see how 
it must have led to most useful discussion, but it does not read easily. 
There are one or two other chapters which bear the mark of a slightly 
amateur touch. 

We would have liked to see a final section outlining in hard-headed 
fashion the way in which conclusions reached could be applied to 
the everyday world in which men work with their hands for their 
bread. We remain, at the same time, extremely grateful to those who 
have given so much of themselves to these discussions. They are 
attempting most gallantly a task which ought to have been begun long 
ago. Their book deserves to be read. 


Neither War Nor Peace, by Hugh Seton-Watson (Methuen 36s). 


N HIS LATEST BOOK, Professor Hugh Seton-Watson combines 
[description with analysis in a study of the course and causes of the 
struggle for power in the post-war world. His canvas is global: his 
period the stretch of time from the end of Hitler’s war until the present. 
Under the circumstances, it is almost inevitable that his pages should 
give the impression of overcrowding. Even so, his descriptions are 
extraordinarily well done, though their manner, at times, seems a 
little flat and clinical. One has the feeling, nevertheless, that the 
Professor would have done better had he woven the two together, using 
description to cradle his analysis, instead of keeping the two rather 
rigidly apart. Events, of course, tend to overtake Professor Seton- 
Watson, but he cannot be blamed for that. To-day, even the geo- 
graphers are unable to keep pace with a map of Africa, which seems 
to change each day. The student of current affairs is in an even more 
unenviable position. 

Rightly, in his analysis of the power struggle, the author sees the 
two main causes of contemporary conflict in terms of Communist 
imperialism and the - sie of nationalism from Europe, where it is 
rapidly becoming defunct, to the Afro-Asian countries where it is 
now fully emergent. It is, of course, the present aim of Communist 
Power to use this new nationalism as the vehicle of its own, great 
imperial design. So far, it has been brilliantly successful in doing so. 
Latterly, its tempo has slowed down as the West has grown more 
circumspect, whilst China has shown her hand too brutally on India’s 
frontier and in Tibet. The free world is learning, but it still needs more 
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of the wisdom of the serpent if it is not to be outsmarted in the present 
battle for the soul of whole continents. 

Professor Seton-Watson’s book, passionately written in its latter 
sections and rightly partisan, will serve those who have at heart the 
defence of the West as a good deal more than a useful guide. It will 
suit best of all, perhaps, fhe man of action who is convinced of the 
rightness of the oe world’s cause and determined to uphold it. 


The Miracle of Ireland, edited by Daniel-Rops. Translated from the 
French by the Earl of Wicklow (Clonmore and Reynolds 21s). 


Bio TITLE of this book may make many shrug their shoulders 
and ask, “The Gaels blowing their own trumpets again?” The 
name Daniel-Rops however is usually an assuring hall-mark of 
authenticity, oa the essays gathered from France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, with those of Fr. John Ryan, S.J. and Francoise Henry 
representing the home country, are a worthy tribute to the Celtic 
missionaries who spread the faith across Europe between the fifth 
and the eighth centuries. “St. Malachy seen by St. Bernard” is a par- 
ticularly welcome and discerning paper from the pen of Alexandre 
Nasseron, and “St. Columban, St. Gall and the Formation of 
Switzerland,” by Gonzague de Reynold, sheds much needed light on 
the Irish missionaries to Switzerland. The book is well produced 
and admirably translated, but Lord Wicklow nodded now and then 
over the translation. It is good to find so many books of a popular 
type issuing from various publishers on early Celtic Christianity, 
and when the trumpeters are chosen from the lands beyond the sea 
the fanfares are doubly welcome. 


The Coming of Christ, by P. Babin and J. Servel (Catholic Catechetical 
Centre 2s 6d, Teachers’ Notes 3d). 


oung people who learn best by seeing and listening is on 
the As result the school in various subjects 
have been devised more than ever before to teach through the eye; 
the illustrations are inserted less for decorative than for functional 
purposes, a technique which has now been introduced into the teaching 
of religion; this religion work-book is one of the best examples. It 
provides over a hundred documents in monochrome, including 
maps, charts, photographs of Palestine to-day, drawings, reproduc- 
tions of Old Masters, for a study of the life of Christ. Brief notes act 
as a guide through the pictures. The teacher is meant to discuss the 
picture with his pupils, who eventually paste it into their note-books 
with their own comments. But since it is only too true that even 
some of the teachers do not know how to look at pictures, the editor 
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has added on a separate leaflet “Suggestions for Teachers” containing 
essential points to.be brought out. By the combination of seeing, 
hearing, discussing, doing, the teacher of religion has in this album 
a first-class instrument for helping to make Our Lord a living Person 
who lived in a country one can visit to-day. 


A Daily Thought. Compiled from Richard Challoner’s Meditations, by 
Rev. V. Guazzelli (Sands tos 6d). 


R. GUAZZELLI has done good work by selecting some of the 

best extracts from Richard Challoner’s Meditations so that the 
good work of one of London’s confessor bishops may not be for- 
gotten in this year of the promotion of the cause of canonisation of 
forty of the English martyrs. The style of Richard Challoner is such 
that after reading a sentence on the vice of pride—a sentence, 
admittedly, containing eighty-two words—there seems nothing more 
to be td on the subject. Challoner knew well how to expose the 
heart of this or any other human matter, and it is happy that one 
of the te eats | chaplains at Westminster Cathedral should have 
made this selection from the Meditations. 
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frequently if your doctor advises. 

‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains not one but four medically 
approved ingredients to lower your temperature, relieve aches and pains, 


and lift depression. 
REGO. 


Nothing acts faster than 


Anadin Tablets, 20 for 1/11, 50 for 3/9. 
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BP Premium Petrols (BP Super-Plus 
and BP Super) are the most tested petrols in 
the world. They are tested in laboratories 
...tomake certain they give easy starting... 
yield maximum horsepower . . . eliminate 
knocking . . . run cleanly. And they are 
tested on the road as well. To ensure they 
give top performance under all the conditions 
experienced by the modern motorist. 

The superiority of BP Premium Petrols 
is solidly based upon way-ahead technical 
research. At the remarkable BP Research 
Station at Sunbury-on-Thames, scientists 
in many fields work incessantly to make 
sure that BP Premium Petrols are the 
finest available. 

If you would like to know more about 
the technical reasons for the outstanding 
qualities of BP Premium Petrols, send for a 
copy of the strikingly illustrated FREE 
booklet “Behind Every Pint of BP Petrols.” 
Fillin and post the coupon on theright today. 


The most thorough road-test of all 
— makes certain these petrols suit today’s motorist 


What’s going on in the picture? 
The car seen going out on test is fitted 
with a Sunbury Road Test Panel, which 
measures engine speed and ignition spark 
advance — it’s particularly used for anti- 
knock testing. BP Research cars are often 
taken on a ‘simulated city traffic’ run. In 
this the driver makes all the stops, starts, 
quick accelerations etc. that would be 
Necessary in heavy traffic. So BP 
scientists ensure that BP Petrols give 
peak performance under all conditions. 


r—Send off this coupon now—- 
TO BP, 6/8 LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDO 


Please send me a copy of the 
Booklet “Behind Every 
Pint of BP Petrols” 
Name 
Full Address. 


Printed in Great Britain by 
UNWIN BROTHERS LIMITED, WOKING AND LONDON 
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